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p= HELP US REACH THEM 


A new reader of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY writes us: "During my life up to the end of the war and 


my discharge from the Air Force, | knew nothing of Russia and didn't care about it one way or the 
other. 


"Since | was discharged | heard and read all this stuff on the radio and press about the 
bogeyman in the East and | believed. Oh boy, did | believe it! | used to get all hot under the 


collar and was ready to go back into the army and fight Russia if necessary. All up to a few 
short weeks ago. 





"By then | was fed up with getting so excited over it all and began asking myself: 'You 
damn fool—what are you getting hot and bothered about? You don't even know what those 
people are or what they stand for!’ So | went to the library, found some books stacked away 
in the corner, and began reading. I've been doing. jt since. 


"The only conclusion | can come to is this—how long will it take for the American people 
to wake up and begin thinking for themselves?" 


There are thousands more like him, ready to do a little "thinking for themselves.’ To reach them is 
the problem of every friend of peace. ; 


One way is to place more copies of SRT in thelibraries, where truth-hungry people can find them. 
A dollar contribution can bring it to at least twenty more readers for eight anil 


Another way is a gift subscription for every truth-hungry person among your acquaintances. You 
can get it at the same special rate—eight months for only one dollar. 


And another way is to make any coniribution you can afford. With help from you we will reach 
all those who are starting to think for themselves. 


The fact is we need your help just to keep going, to be around wherever someone starts searching 
for the facts. 


Send your contribution today. 





Don’t delay! 
Fill out the 
coupon below 


and help us The book that shook 
reach them! the Western World 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY FEAR, WAR AND THE BOMB 
114 E. 32nd St, New York 16 hy P. M. S. Blackett 


my contribution of 
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Professor Blackett proves the A-bomb undecisive in war and shows its use 
to reach those seeking against Japan was “the first major operation of the cold diplomatic war 
against Russia." "The problem of the control of atomic energy," he says, 
the truth. “becomes part of the problem of general disarmament.” A book all should read. 


ita plus 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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A year's subscription or renewal to : 114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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H. W. L. DANA — 1881-1950 
Faithful Friend to All Mankind 


Now, recently “deceased,” the papers say, “a weakened heart” — 
He! whose great heart had strength sufficient to cherish all the people. 

He paid a price for spiritual progress, for his support of human welfare; 
Teaching positions which his powers matched were closed to him. 

For he presumed to speak aloud—in France, for Sacco and Vanzetti; 

He dared commend the Soviet Russian drama, and common life—he witnessed. 
My latest fellowship with him was at a recent Boston meeting for 

World Peace through righteous understanding between Americans and Russians. 
World Fellowship’s great Lodge, among New Hampshire's mountains, 

Cherishes forever our “Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana Room,” 

Wherein our honored colleague lived with us, inspiringly, in 1941 

In our path-seeking first “World Government Convention,” which he addressed. 
His life’s enduring—living—growing monument is brotherhood. 

His noble soul force lives, immortal, in the good life universal. 

Thus, he reaches out his helpful, fraternal hands to us and to all seekers 

For worldwide peace and plenty, freedom, progress, and creative consciousness. 


Charles Frederick Weller, Founder-President, 
World Fellowship, Inc. 


We mourn with the writer of these lines the loss of our valued collaborator and dear friend, 
Harry Dana. In a later issue we shall publish material on his great contributions to the 
cause of peace, world culture and friendship to which he devoted his life—The Editors. 














TEXTBOOKS IN THE SOVIET ZONE OF GERMANY 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

Goodwill—in the times in which we live— 
is so scarce and so precious a commodity that 
any evidence of it deserves to be duly taken 
notice of and properly appreciated. 

Goodwill towards America is contained to an 
astonishing degree in a number of history text- 
books which have recently come to my notice 
and which are being used now in the Russian 
zone of Germany. They were published in Leip- 
zig during 1948 and 1949 by the Volk und 
Wissen publishing house. 

The great merit in these textbooks is that 
they show a fairness and objectivity towards 
U.S.A. (and other countries dealt with) which 
come as a surprise and shock to those condi- 
tioned to regard every: Russian action as wicked 
and sinister. The books I have before me at 
present are official background text material to 
be used in conjunction with regular history 
books. It is significant that in dealing with each 
European country, these background texts are 
chosen from recognized front rank historians or 
official documents of the country under discus- 
sion and no comment of any kind is introduced. 
The use of such material seems to be general in 
both middle and upper classes in the high 
schools. 

One book dealing with the period 1776-1815 
both in the U.S.A. and Europe entitled “From 
the War of Independence in America to the 
Congress of Vienna,” begins with an excellent 
translation into German of the complete and full 
text of the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence, followed by extracts from Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s letters and pronouncements of other promi- 
nent Americans. We must remember that 
education in their zone is entirely under the 
control and inspiration of the Russians and these 
books show that they do not abuse their position 
in order to create hatred against the U.S.A. in 
the minds of the German children. What would 
be the fate of an American educator creating a 
textbook, say in Frankfurt, which would start 
with the Communist Manifesto followed by 
quotations from prominent Russians? 

Another book designed for the first year of 
study of history, “Episodes from the Time of the 
Great Discoveries,” by Karl Ellrich deals with 


the great voyages of discovery from the time of 
Herodotus to Columbus and makes the children 
understand that scientific’and cultural contribu- 
tions have been made by all nations and races. 
It ends with an appeal for genuine cooperation 
between the nations today and an end to arma- 
ments and war—an appeal couched in language 
of Biblical grandeur. Even if I fail to do full 
justice to the beauty of the original, I think a 
verbal translation of the closing passages should 
be included: 

“The world has become larger and richer, 
but poverty and need have not yet disappeared. 
. . « Modern travel makes neighbors of us all 
. . . one big family. Mankind must now discover 
how to live peacefully in their homes, exchang- 
ing their goods . . . so that peace and prosperity 
may come, for there is space and food for every- 
one if man is only so minded. Only by working 
together will the peoples of the earth overcome 
misery, hunger and the chaos which war has 
spread over the world. All the achievements of 
science and technique must be used by the peo- 
ple to put their own earthly house in order and 
give everyone a better life- (higher standard of 
living). Instead of planning conquests, instead 
of inventing and building weapons and machines 
of destruction, mankind must, by mutual well- 
planned work, open up the parts of the earth 
which have not yet been won for the plow of 
the peasant or whose natural resources have not 
yet enriched humanity’s workshops and factories. 

“Just as in America the wild waters of the 
Tennessee have been tamed by a gigantic plan 
of construction, which has given protection to 
countless valuable acres and has won new areas 
for the plow of the farmer, just as the people 
of the USSR have penetrated deeply into the 
wastes of the Arctic to discover and take posses- 
sion of the natural resources hidden therein, so 
must all the people, working peacefully together, 
carry on the conquest of the earth.” 

Significant in this passage is surely the juxta- 
position of the American achievement of the 
T.V.A. with that of the Russians in the Arctic, 
of which they are very proud. 


A Reader 
New York City 








The War Plans Must Be Blocked 


HE ACHESON-SPONSORED FRENCH PROPOSAL TO POOL FRENCH 
ee and German steel in a mighty war combine is the most 
direct and menacing move that has yet been made toward 
World War III. Going far beyond cartel arrangements of the 
past, this move destroys national sovereignty in ownership of 
industry, and at one stroke puts in the hands of the Nazi 
industrialists, backed by powerful Wall Street corporations, 
far greater power than they wielded in the last world war. 
This is in a direct line with the original policy outlined in 
January, 1947, by John Foster Dulles, who has close links 
with the Ruhr bankers, and is now State Department foreign 
policy adviser, of splitting Germany with the purpose of inte- 
grating its iron and steel industries with the industries of 
Western Europe for war against the USSR. This pool will 
represent the greatest economic power in Western Europe, 
and will be in a position to bring into line the British indus- 
trialists. It immeasurably increases the danger and imminence 
of war, for it is also a prelude to the reorganization of the 
German Wehrmacht which the North Atlantic Pact counts 
on in its war plans. 

Thus our government marked V-E Day, the fifth anniver- 
sary of the victory of the wartime coalition over Nazi Ger- 
many, creator of the anti-Communist Axis, by preparing to 
consummate a new anti-Communist Axis, i.¢. anti-Soviet Axis, 
based on a rearmed, re-Nazified Germany. 

Secretary Acheson, departing on May 6 for the Western 
Foreign Ministers and North Atlantic Treaty Council confer- 
ences, was sped on his war mission by the President’s cynical 
words that the meetings would “make a contribution to the 
peace of the world.” Secretary Acheson called on “free men 
and free nations everywhere to summon all their moral and 
material strength for concerted and vigorous ‘cold war’ action 
against world Communism.” 

Right back came the echo from across the sea. The same 
day Chancellor Adenauer of the Bonn Republic, declaring 
his solidarity with the West, called on the Western powers 
to protect German frontiers, and announced: 


. . . Our aim is and must be to save Western Europe from the 
danger of Communism and to contribute our share to the accom- 
plishment of this task. 


The full meaning of this statement is underlined by the 
fact (New York Times, May g) that in the Bonn Parliament 
at least 53 of the seats are held by former Nazis, most of them 
in the Government bloc. Adenauer’s party, the Christian 
Democrats, had joined with the Social Democratic and Free 
Democratic parties, in a plan to ban the Communist Party 
in Western Germany, following in the footsteps of Hitler and 
his present day emulators in our own and other countries. 
This is the nature of our new allies. 

The real purpose of the Acheson mission was stated bluntly 
in an article by James Reston, often referred to as unofficial 
spokesman of the State Department, in the New York Times 
of May 7, in which he declared: 


. the illusion of Big Four unanimity is being dropped and 
an open attempt is being made to create a new Big Four, with 
Germany replacing Russia in a non-Communist coalition. 


Secretary Acheson lost no time in confirming the warlike 
nature of his mission. His first act was to plunge our country 
into direct partnership in the shooting war in Indo-China. 

On May 8, after his first conference with French Foreign 
Minister Schuman, Acheson announced his promise of direct 
military aid to France to prosecute its war against the people 
of Viet Nam. The bulk of $75,000,000 appropriated by Con- 
gress to combat Communism in the Far East will be used for 
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this purpose, after which Acheson will ask Congress for more. 
What this means is indicated by the fact that the French ar: 
spending half a billion dollars annually on the colonial wa:. 
Thus we are engaged in the hopeless adventure of helping 
France bolster the regime of Bao Dai, who surrendered his 
country to Japan during the war and collaborated with the 
Japanese and Vichy, against the people’s government of Ho 
Chi Minh which has won the support of go per cent of the 
people. Secretary Acheson seeks to justify the move by the 
pretext that this is an area dominated by Soviet imperialism. 
There is not a single Soviet soldier in Indo-China. There are 
150,000 French troops, including 30,000 Germans recruited 
by the French Foreign Legion. 

The quid pro quo from France was agreement to a freer 
hand for the West German regime, including supervision of 
its own foreign policy, and abdication of its own independence 
in the coal-steel deal. 

The same day, announcement was made from Germany 
that the Western Allies had promulgated a law falsely 
reported in the press as “designed to prevent German rearma- 
ment and insure that German industry remain demilitarized.” 
Actually the law does just the opposite, insuring the rearming 
and remilitarization of Germany by removing from the pro- 
hibited list many items formerly classified as contributing to 
the war potential. 

When the coal-steel pool was announced May oth, 
Adenauer hastened to express delight at this “magnanimous” 
step, and to announce the adherence of Western Germany to 
the Council of Europe, indicating that previous objections on 
the ground that Germany was not being made a full partner 
had been satisfied. 

There must be no ignoring of the growing number of war 
danger signals that have recently been hoisted. Winston 
Churchill, who waits only for the most favorable moment to 
make a new bid for power, on March 28 made the most 
blatant war speech in the House of Commons that has yet 
been made in England by a leading statesman. Going far 
beyond his Fulton speech in assuming the inevitability of war, 
he called openly for the rearming of Germany. 

Thus the rebuilding and rearming of Germany is the center 
of Anglo-American policy, and the greatest threat to the 
peace of the world. 

In April, a conference of the International Union of Chris- 
tian Democratic Parties was held in Rome to mobilize Cath- 
olic reaction to fight the growing peace movement and aid the 
war plans of the anti-Communist Axis. 

Dangers of provocation that will explode this charged 
atmosphere are great indeed. 

The Baltic air incident highlighted the lengths to which 
American war preparations are going. To understand the 
Soviet position, one has only to consider what the U.S. atti- 
tude would be if an armed Soviet plane were to reconnoiter 
over the Gulf of Mexico, or U.S. coastal installations. 

Every attempt is being made to present the forthcoming 
peace demonstration of German youth as a Soviet-sponsored 
plan to “invade” Western Germany. U.S. authorities are 
announcing that troops and machine guns will be brought in. 
Secretary Acheson pointedly declared he would hurry back 
home by May 28 to be ready for “any emergency.” 

Most of all do the Western powers fear that results may be 
obtained and tensions relaxed through the peace mission of 
Trygve Lie to Moscow and the simultaneous visit there of 
Gunnar Myrdal, Secretary of the UN Economic Commission 
for Europe, who hopes to stimulate East-West trade. 

Here at home reaction grows and intensifies. Recent 
Supreme Court decisions nullifying the Bill of Rights threaten 
the liberties of all Americans and carry out in advance the 
provisions of the infamous Mundt Bill which if permitted to 
pass, will bring fascism to our country. 

The imprisonment of Eugene Dennis, General Secretary of 
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the Communist Party, for challenging the right of the law- 
breaker J. Parnell Thomas and the Un-American Committee 
to probe his political opinions, is a threat to the political liber- 
ties of all Americans. 

And President Truman boasts again of his order to drop 
the atom bomb and serves notice he will do it again “If I have 
to,” although war-time Chief-of-Staff Admiral Leahy, Rear 
Admiral Ellis Zacharias and many others have declared there 
was no military justification for dropping the A-bomb on 
Japan. 

it is reported that the United States is considering arming 
Britain and France with atom bombs. 

The warmakers must be stopped. The American people 
have a moral obligation before the people of the world to 
protest with all their might the consummation of the new 
Nazi-Wall Street arms combine and to make sure the atom 
bomb is never dropped again. 


Millions Speak Out for Peace 


[[\HE PEACE MOVEMENT THROUGHOUT THE WORLD HAS REACHED 

unprecedented vigor and dimensions. Millions upon mil- 
lions of people are joining in a great crusade to end the threat 
of atomic annihilation that hangs over mankind, to banish 
war forever from the earth. They march toward singing to- 
morrows, toward a world where children may play safely in 
sunlit streets and gardens, where youth may bloom and 
mature, where men and women may live out their lives and 
fulfill themselves in love, in peaceful labor, in creative pur- 
suits, where peoples and nations may live together in brother- 
hood and mutual sharing of the good things of earth. But 
as the hope and determination for peace spring higher in the 
hearts of the people the desperation of the warmakers in- 
creases. They know that if they do not soon unleash their war, 
they will forever lose the opportunity. 

That is the reason the strengthening of the peace movement 
must be at the very center of all our efforts today. The peace 
movement must be built into a mighty, unvanquishable force 
that will make it impossible for the mass murderers to have 
their way. The world is on the threshhold of an all-out decisive 
struggle. We can now choose whether it shall be a struggle 
fought with the peacetime weapons and democratic means still 
at our disposal, with powerful words and united actions, or 
whether it will be fought with atom bombs on monstrous 
world-wide battlefields that will become mass graves for our 
children and ourselves. 

Two paramount concerns must guide all people of good will: 

1. Alertness to the gravity of the war danger—no com- 
placency in the face of the growing menace to humanity of 
A-Bomb and H-Bomb annihilation. 

2. Absolute determination to stop the war and drive the 
warmakers from power, a determination expressed in active 
participation in the struggle for peace. 

The word is still a mighty weapon, above all when it is 
spoken in the voice of many millions. That is why such efforts 
are being made to conceal from the people the magnitude of 
the world peace movement. The men in Washington hear the 
words of peace as they come across the airwaves from all 
countries of the earth, and that is why their own war cries 
grow more strident. They try to keep the words from the peo- 
ple. But they cannot do so for long. You will read little of the 
World peace movement in the regular press. It reaches the 
pases of such papers as the National Guardian, the New 
York Compass, the Daily Worker, the People’s World, and 
a !-w progressive periodicals. But to really understand the 
streugth of the peace movement, you have to go to sources 
tha: report the foreign press, or to hear the reports of Ameri- 
cans such as Johannes Steel, Rockwell Kent, Albert Kahn, 
O. john Rogge and others who have recently attended peace 
mectings in Paris, Moscow, Stockholm, 
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The Stockholm Appeal 


[J\HE PEOPLE’s WILL TO PEACE IS EXPRESSING ITSELF IN MANY 

forms, through many organizations, encompassing people 
of widely varying political ideas. But its main mobilizing cen- 
ter is the World Congress of the Partisans of Peace launched 
in April 1949 at the Paris and Prague conferences. 

The past year has seen an amazing growth of this organi- 
zation, and the development of concrete, effective forms of 
struggle. 

The World Peace Congress unites in organized form 800,- 
000,000 people from seventy-two countries. Its ranks include 
the very cream of the earth’s people— the finest writers, 
artists, musicians of our times, statesmen and churchmen, 
foremost scientists, rank and file workers and farmers. 

Since the first Congress, 30 national peace congresses have 
been held, active preparations for congresses are under way 
in a dozen countries and planned in many others. Hundreds 
of thousands of local peace committees have sprung up in 
cities and villages and factories all over the world. A second 
World Peace Congress will be held in Rome in late 1950. 

At its March meeting in Stockholm, the Third Sesion 
of the Permanent Committee of the World Peace Congress 
decided to concentrate on a world-wide campaign for signa- 
tures to an appeal banning the atomic weapon, which reads: 


We demand the unconditional prohibition of the 
atomic weapon as a weapon of intimidation and mass 
extermination of human beings. We demand the institu- 
tion of strict international control to enforce this. We 
shall consider as a war criminal that government which 
first employs the atomic weapon against any country. 
We call upon all people of good will throughout the 
world to sign this appeal. 


The original appeal was signed by ninety-six persons, 
among them Communists and non-Communists, Catholics 
and Protestants, writers and scientists, trade unionists and 
farmers. Already these words have girdled the world, and 
hundreds of millions of people have already made them their 
own. Never in history have so many people found a simple, 
unifying idea and voiced it together so resoundingly. These 
are the words that will blast to dust the plans of the warmakers, 
that will show that the voice of the people is mightier than the 
atom bomb. 

The collection of signatures has been taken up by power- 
ful world organizations which have endorsed the program 
of the World Peace Congress. The World Federation of Trade 
Unions, with over 71,000,000 members, has called on all its 
afhliates to make their central task the collection of signatures 
and the formation of peace committees. The Women’s Inter- 
national Democratic Federation, uniting 80,000,000 women 
in 60 countries, has intensified its mobilization of women 
everywhere for peace, has declared its support of the Stock- 
holm appeal, and called on all women to protest the produc- 
tion and transport of armaments, the unloading of American 
arms, the dispatch of soldiers and war materiel to the colonial 
and dependent countries. The World Federation of Democratic 
Youth, with 60,000,000 members in 63 countries has called 
upon the young people of the world to join in the appeal. 


World-Wide Support for A-Bomb Ban 


Wn: THE PEACE MOVEMENT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES HAS ITS 
own special forms, and is linked up with other democratic 
struggles, outlawry of the atomic weapon is the central issue 
everywhere. A look at what is happening in various countries, 
based on a very incomplete survey, will serve to give an idea of 
the tremendous scope of the people’s movement for peace. 
The Soviet Union, as the leader of the world peace camp, is 
in the very forefront of the struggle. Leading Soviet figures 
travel to many countries appealing for peace. The Supreme 
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Soviet warmly welcomed the delegation from the World Peace 
Congress presenting its peace appeal. All Soviet organi- 
zations are actively engaged in the promotion of peace. The 
press of no other country reports so fully the peace news of 
the world. Many thousands of letters, articles, speeches, ap- 
peals stressing the needs for peace are going out from the peo- 
ple of the Soviet Union to the people of other lands. Every 
speech by every Soviet leader stresses the central theme that 
war is not inevitable, that peaceful co-existence between the 
capitalist and socialist systems is possible and necessary, that 
peace can and must be won. 

Anti-war demonstrations are spreading throughout Europe. 

French, Belgian, Dutch, Italian, German, Scandinavian, 
Australian and North African workers are refusing to unload 
American arms. 

May Day parades and demonstrations everywhere in the 
world had peace as their keynote. 

In France the people have made clear that they will not 
fight in a war against the Soviet Union. In the ports of La 
Pallice, Bordeaux, Brest, Marseilles, Nice, Lorient, St. Nazaire, 
workers are striking against unloading ships bringing in 
American arms, and against loading ships carrying arms to 
Indo-China. 

In Paris, en route to the Stockholm meeting, Albert Kahn 
found himself at a vast meeting of 9,000 delegates, represent- 
ing 7,000,000 French people organized for peace. 

The Stockholm appeal is being circulated and signed in 
millions of copies throughout France. The French Miners’ 
Federation, affiliated with the CGT, has called for setting up 
of peace committees at every coal pit. In all industries workers 
are supporting the appeal. 

In Italy there are 30,000 local peace committees. In Naples 
an eight hour general strike protested the arrival of the first 
shipment of American arms. Thousands of young workers 
and students staged an anti-war demonstration outside the 
American Embassy in Rome. In early April sixty Italian 
municipalities had gone on record supporting the Stockholm 
appeal. In the Italian Parliament, former Premier Orlando 
has called for withdrawal from the North Atlantic Pact. 

In Great Britain numerous peace committees have been 
organized following their national Peace Congress; dozens 
of local conferences have been held, and applications for 
forms for the All-British Peace petition far exceed the rate 
of printing. A huge peace demonstration was held in May in 
Trafalgar Square. The London Trades Council, representing 
over 600,000 trade unionists, condemned Churchill’s sugges- 
tion that Germany be rearmed. A Peace Conference in Heath, 
West Wales, endorsed the campaign for the abolition of atomic 
weapons, called on every town and village in West Wales to 
set up peace councils, protested the violation of Soviet terri- 
tory by an American bomber. On May Day 30,000 Scottish 
miners called for the abolition of the A- and H-bombs. The 
Scottish TUC and Cooperatives have passed resolutions to the 
same effect. Ireland has an active peace committee affliated 
with the World Peace Congress. 

In Norway, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, dockers are re- 
fusing to unload American arms. More than 30 permanent 
peace committees have been formed in Norwegian cities. 
Protest meetings against Norway’s participation in war prep- 
arations were held in Oslo, Skien, Bergen and other towns. 

At a big peace meeting in Copenhagen, April 18, a resolu- 
tion was passed demanding that Denmark withdraw from the 
aggressive North Atlantic Pact. 

In Sweden the peace movement gained impetus from the 
Stockholm meeting. The Swedish National Peace Committee 
put out 300,000 posters and leaflets calling on the population 
to intensify its struggle for peace, called a national peace con- 
ference for June 4. 

In Finland, Prime Minister Kekkonen and his cabinet min- 
isters were the first to sign the Stockholm appeal, now being 
circulated throughout the country. Late in April, the Finnish 
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people held a peace relay covering 17,000 kilometers, address- 
ing 500 meetings, and winding up with a peace festival in 
Helsinki attended by a Soviet delegation. Finnish representa- 
tives at the WIDF meeting in Helsinki declared that the ques- 
tion of peace for Finland was inseparably bound up with 
friendship with the Soviet Union. 

In all the people’s democracies—in Romania, Albania, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Poland, prime ministers’ 
and cabinet ministers’ names head the lists of millions of citi- 
zens signing the Stockholm appeal. Thousands of peace meet- 
ings are being held, committees being formed in cities, in 
farm localities and factories, among trade union and profes. 
sional groups of all kinds. Catholic, Orthodox and Protestant 
church leaders are making special appeals to their flocks. In 
Romania over 4,300,000 signed by April 29. Bulgaria has held 
over 3,000 meetings and conferences for peace, and gathered 
Over 5,000,000 signatures—almost the entire adult population. 
Nearly 7,000,000 have signed in Hungary, which has 24,500 
peace committees. ‘ 

At Warsaw, April 15 and 16, the plenary session of the All- 
Polish Peace Committee issued a Manifesto supporting the 
Stockholm appeal. Pointing out that neither the Soviet Union, 
nor Poland, nor any other progressive country wants war or 
needs war, it declared: 


We assert that it is possible to have peaceful co-existence of coun- 
tries with different social systems. We shall fight for peace with 
every day of our work, every figure of our six-year plan, every ton 
of coal and every centner of grain, with every brick for our néw 
houses. 

In the German Democratic Republic a peace congress has 
met under the chairmanship of Arnold Zweig, President of 
the Academy of Arts, and urged all Germans to sign the ap- 
peal; the Federation of Free German Trade Unions has 
pledged that all affiliated unions will support the fight for 
peace. In Western Germany, too, peace conferences have been 
held and over 100,000 signed in first few days. 

The Austrian Peace Council is appealing to the people of 
Austria to sign. An Austrian Peace Congress will be held in 
Vienna June ro and 11. 

In Japan a campaign for half a million signatures is under 
way, headed by the Japanese League for the Defense of De- 
mocracy. Leading Japanese scientists have appealed for peace. 
Japanese workers are opposing the U.S. military installations. 

A peace movement is under way in Lebanon, where signa- 
tures are being collected. An All-Israel Partisans of Peace 
Congress has been called. Right after the Stockholm appeal 
was issued the collection of signatures began in the Northern 
part of the People’s Democratic Republic of Korea. 

In the Mongolian People’s Republic, Prime Minister Choi- 
balsan and his cabinet ministers were first to sign. On May 4 
the Mongolian Peace Committee held a session at Ulan Bator 
and peace meetings are being held in towns and _ villages 
throughout the country. 

In the Chinese People’s Republic, the All-China federations 
of trade unions, of women and of students have published a 
joint declaration in support of the Stockholm appeal, calling 
on the whole Chinese people “to fight in defense of universal 
peace, for national independence and for people’s democracy.” 
Chinese religious leaders representing Christian, Buddhist and 
Moslem religious have published a manifesto in support of the 
appeal. Chinese scientists call on scientists all over the world 
to prevent the fruits of scientific research from being used to 
exterminate the people. 

All-India Peace Week was held the end of April. A peace 
conference is to be held the middle of May by the peace com- 
mittee of Bihar Province. On April 18 the first All-Pakistan 
Conference for Peace held in Okara called for prohibition of 
atomic weapons. 

From the far corners and the deep interior of Australia, 
800 delegates journeyed to Melbourne to the Peace Congress 
which opened April 16. They represented 548,000 people of 
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—by Boris Efimov, Moscow Izvestia, April 21 
How U.S. Bipartisan Policy Looks to the Russians 


Acheson and Dulles at the wheel under the pirate 
flag of "Total Diplomacy." Truman, in back, 
carries a banner inscribed ‘Cold War." The ob- 
ject behind him is labelled ‘Hydrogen Bomb." 


trade union, religious, cultural, women’s and youth organi- 
zations. American delegates were Rev. Joseph Fletcher of the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of Cambridge and Fred 
Stover, Chairman of the Iowa Farmers’ Union and Vice Chair- 
man of the Progressive Party. Fifteen thousand people packed 
the biggest hall in Melbourne for the opening meeting which 
Canon Maynard, chairman, opened with the words: “This 
Congress has been called not in the interests of any political 
party or of any country, but in the interests of humanity.” 

Dr. Hewlett Johnson, the Dean of Canterbury, declared: 


I come with a message of peace that you may join with Russia, 
France, Italy and other countries in a mighty voice that will rock 
the warmongers from their thrones and introduce an age of peace. 
. . « The Soviet people want peace. They plan peace. They speak 
peace. 


Denied a meeting hall in Sydney, a mighty open air meet- 
ing was held, attended by 25,000 people (the equivalent of 
150,000 in New York). The Congress, in addition to calling 
for an end to the arms race and to atom bombs, called for 
recognition of the Chinese People’s Republic and friendship 
with the peoples of Asia. 

Refused a visa to enter the United States as a member of an 
earlier peace delegation, or even a transit visa to Canada, the 
Dean of Canterbury flew from Australia to Toronto, and on 
May 7 addressed a meeting of 20,000 people who demanded 
Government action to ban the A-bomb. There were 1,500 dele- 
gates from CIO and AFL unions, church, cultural, youth, 
political and other groups from all over Canada at the Second 
Canadian Peace Congress, preceded by Peace Assemblies in 
other cities. Two days before the Congress opened, Lester 
Pearson, Minister for External Affairs, received a delegation 
from the Congress, who presented him with a petition to ban 
the A-bomb signed by 200,000 Canadians. 

Yhroughout Latin America a large number of local peace 
committees have been set up. (Only in the Moscow Izvestia 
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can we read of this!) particularly in Brazil, Cuba, Argentina, 
Mexico, Chile, Venezuela, Uruguay and Colombia. Work has 
begun to collect signatures to the Stockholm appeal. In Brazil, 
democratic organizations have carried out a campaign against 
the extension of American military bases; in Cuba and Puerto 
Rico, a widespread protest has been launched against recent 
American naval maneuvers in the Caribbean; in Colombia 
resistance is expressed to the American plan to build a new 
strategic canal between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Dr. 
Oswald Aranha, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Brazil and 
former UN Assembly President, has voiced support of the 
Stockholm appeal. 

The Mexican Committee for Peace announced on April 25 
that General Lazaro Cardenas, former President of Mexico, 
headed a list of sixteen distinguished Mexicans signing the 
Stockholm appeal. Mexico’s General Union of Workers and 
Farmers has sent a peace program to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties calling for an end to the cold war, arms reduction and 
outlawing of atomic weapons. 

And all this represents only a small part of current world- 
wide activities for peace. 


The U. S. Peace Movement Gains Strength 


ND IN THE Unirep States? IT MUsT BE ADMITTED THAT WE 
A are lagging behind, although here, too the movement for 
peace is growing. The attempts to force registration of organi- 
zation with international affiliations not to the liking of the 
Administration, the attempts to brand as “foreign agents” 
those true Americans, whose longing for peace and will to live 
happens to coincide with the aspirations of millions of people 
in other lands, has made difficult the effective participation of 
the American people in the world peace movement. But mil- 
lions of patriotic American who know that the security and 
well-being of their own country are inseparable from the 
peace of the world are more and more making their voices 
heard. And for Americans, the greatest responsibility is to 
bring pressure on our own government, whose policies are 
the prime source of the war danger. 

Throughout the country local labor unions and rank and 
file trade unionists are repudiating the war-supporting policies 
of their reactionary leadership. The petition circulated by the 
National Labor Conference for Peace, calling on the President 
and Congress to halt manufacture of A-bombs and H-bombs 
and work for peace by direct negotiations with the Soviet 
Union, is gaining momentum. News from many cities tells 
of peace rallies, door-to-door canvassing, street corner signing 
up by groups afhliated with the NLCP or working independ- 
ently. Those who sign are swelling the world chorus for peace, 
since the aim is similar to that of the Stockholm appeal. 

A Peace Information Center has been set up in New York, 
under the Chairmanship of the noted Negro scholar, Dr. 
W. E. B. Du Bois, who attended the Congresses in Paris and 
Moscow, and with the active participation of other noted 
Americans. This group will hold a mass meeting on June 8 
at Manhattan Center, N. Y., to hear Paul Robeson, Albert 
Kahn, Rockwell Kent, O. John Rogge. (Call MU 2-1033 for 
tickets.) 

Wide support is developing for the Mid-Century Confer- 
ence for Peace initiated under the leadership of the Commit- 
tee for Peaceful Alternatives, to be held in Chicago May 29th 
and 30th, whose sponsors include leading figures in religious, 
civic and cultural life. 

The Massachusetts Action Committee of leading churchmen 
and educators is engaged in a petition campaign for outlaw- 
ing atomic warfare, has held two conferences, and a mass 
meeting. 

Typical of the grass roots movements for peace developing 
in many communities is the New England organization “Min- 
ute Women for Peace.” Started last winter, on the initiative 
of Mrs. Helen Johnson, wife of a World War II veteran, this 
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group combines women of many different views, united on 
the one great question of war or peace, life or death. They drew 
up a simple platform calling for U.S.USSR negotiations, re- 
duction of arms, outlawry of A- and H-bombs and bacterio- 
logical warfare, and curbing the war hysteria. They printed 
ballots, saying only “Save the Peace, Outlaw the Atom Bomb! 
—I vote for Peace,” took the ballots to street corners, shopping 
centers, subway stations, homes. On April 20, a group of 
women came from New England and presented as a first 
installment, 7,000 ballots to the United Nations. 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, which 
has ever been in the forefront of the movement for peace, 
continues its work to bring about high level American-Soviet 
negotiations to ban atomic and hydrogen bombs, and for 
opening up of mutually beneficial trade relations. It is work- 
ing actively through its field organization with groups in 
many cities. 

Progressive Party groups throughout the country, including 
the American Labor Party in New York, are coupling their 
work for the preservation of civil rights and the well-being 
of the American people with the call for an end to the cold 
war and a new course in American foreign policy. In a national 
broadcast on April 24th, Henry A. Wallace outlined a pro- 
gram to place before all candidates in the forthcoming Con- 
gressional elections the following four questions: 


(1) Do you believe in the Trygve Lie program of continuous 
top level negotiation and conciliation between the great powers 
starting at once, looking toward the elimination of the curtain 
between the east and west? 

(2) Do you believe in outlawing the atom bomb and the hydro- 
gen bomb by declaring the first nation to drop such a bomb would 
be the enemy of all mankind? 

(3) Do you believe in an agreement between all nations to re- 
duce armaments by 30 per cent, using the money thus saved in a 
United Nations revolving fund to loan at low rates of interest, 
amortized over 50 years, for the sake of developing overcrowded 
and under-developed areas, regardless of politics? 

(4) Do you believe in a four power agreement to prevent the 
rearmament of Germany and provide for real denazification and an 
end to the cartel system? 


Declaring “We need millions of people who will judge can- 
didates for Congress solely on the way they feel about peace 


that he believes peace must be the central issue in the activities 
of all progressive people. 


Red Cross Urges Ban on Atomic Weapons 


PROFOUND IMPRESSION WAS MADE THROUGHOUT EuRopE By 
A the communication of the International Committee of the 
Red Cross on May 2, asking all governments signatory to the 
Geneva Conventions on the rules of war to take “all steps to 
reach agreement on a prohibition of atomic weapons and, in 
a general way, of all non-directed weapons.” 

The letter stated that if warfare assumed the form of total 
destruction, the foundations on which the mission of the Red 
Cross is based would disappear. This mission is defined in a 
series of conventions signed by sixty-two governments, includ- 
ing the United States and the Soviet Union, making the global 
Red Cross the protector of civilians, the wounded and war 
prisoners in time of war. The Red Cross indicated its willing- 
ness to convene a diplomatic conference on atomic control. 

Reporting the Red Cross move in the New York Times of 
May 3, Michael Hoffman commented that it reflected 


. .. the concern and dread felt in Europe at the present United States 
policy of being prepared for atomic war. That such preparations are 
motivated by fear of attack or distrust of Russian intentions simply 
fails to impress most Europeans of whatever political line. It is the 
United States that dropped the first atomic bombs, and it is the 
United States that is publicly affirming its intention to keep on ac- 
cumulating them—and that is all Europeans know for sure. They 
are very unsure about what the United States intends to do with its 
bombs and where it might drop them. 


The State Department indicated that it would spurn the 
appeal. In a preliminary statement released by press officer 
Lincoln White, the department said it would not comment in 
substance since the letter had not reached here but insisted 
that the United States had been first to propose the elimina- 
tion of atomic weapons by international control, and that only 
the Soviet Union stands in the way of agreement. Thus it was 
made clear that the United States continues to stand by the 
discredited Baruch Plan now generally recognized as com- 
pletely obsolete, and to flout the world wide demand for an 
effective plan to ban the atom bomb. 

The American people cannot accept this position. We must 
answer the worldwide appeal with an all-out overwhelming 


through a strong United Nations,’ Mr. Wallace made clear 


movement to secure the outlawry of atomic warfare. 


—JS. 


llya Ehrenburés Appeal for Peace 


HE third session of the Permanent 
Committee of the World Peace Con- 
gress ended recently. Those taking part 
in the session signed an appeal and pro- 
posed that all sincere people affix their 
signatures thereto. Many writers of the 
West have already signed this appeal. 
I address those who are still hesitating 
and into whose ears it is being whispered 
that the appeal of the peace advocates 
conceals a political intrigue, who are 
being persuaded that the dove of peace 
resembles the notorious Trojan Horse. 
Why do I appeal to the writers? 
Primarily because I am a writer myself. 
I know that a writer realizes the sig- 
nificance of his signature, he realizes 
that millions of readers listen to him 
attentively, he not only sees but also 
foresees, he not only describes but also 
prescribes, and he bears tremendous 
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responsibility. A writer who addresses 
the people is responsible to all the peo- 
ple. 

I appeal to the writers because every 
signature of a writer will be followed by 
thousands of signatures of his readers. 

I appeal to those Western writers who 
perceive life differently from us, who 
often feel and think differently. I do not 
appeal only to those who share my con- 
victions. I appeal to all sincere writers 
of the West, Socialists and individualists, 
realists and mystics, lovers of the past 
and innovators. 

I do not propose that they share my 
social, political or esthetic views. I do 
not propose that they support one poli- 
tical party against another, or one State 
against another. I do not propose that 
they condemn this or that Government, 
for its domestic or foreign policy. 


I propose something different, some- 
thing they can accept. I propose that 
they come out against the atomic 
weapon, against bombs and super-bombs 
threatening all people. I propose that 
they join the peace champions’ demand 
for unconditional prohibition of the 
atomic weapons and for control over 
the fulfilment of this prohibition. | 
propose that they condemn that Govern- 
ment which first dares drop an atom 
bomb on the population of any country. 

The appeal adopted by the third ses- 
sion of the Permanent Peace Committee 
contains neither a camouflaged ruse nor 
a biased approach. The “secret” of 
atomic weapon production has long 
since ceased to be the monopoly of any 
single State. 

In demanding prohibition of the 
atomic weapon we demand its prohibi- 
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tion in all the States where it is or can 
be produced. This is not a judgment, 
this is a warning. By signing the appeal 
we address all people of good will. I 
think that everyone who comes out 
against our demand for prohibition of 
the atomic weapon will thereby reveal 
his criminal schemes. I believe that 
everyone who is not willing to brand as 
criminals people who would dare to use 
this weapon will thereby disclose his 
inhuman intentions. 

I invite you, writers of the West, to 
subscribe to our unbiased appeal which 
is prompted by humanity and concern 
for civilization. 

I now have in mind some writers of 
the West who cannot sympathize with 
plans for the mass extermination of peo- 
ple but who to my knowledge have not 
thus far come out against the atomic 
weapon. I take the liberty of addressing 
every one of them, believing that such 
a personal appeal will render the sub- 
stance of my call even more precise. 


TO ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


I appeal to you, Ernest Hemingway. 
You know how highly I value your 
talent. I have written about this. Nearly 
all your books have been translated into 
Russian and are well known to the So- 
viet reader. But I am now appealing 
to you not only because you are a writer 
whom I admire. I met you in besieged 
Madrid, when the criminals with im- 
punity murdered Spanish children by 
bombings. At that time you were justly 
indignant that a handful of people had 
brought untold sorrow to the peaceful 
Spanish people. 

I also remember something else: when 
the Italian Fascists attacked Ethiopia 
you wrote an article full of indignation. 
You loved the Italian people but you 
knew that the rulers of Italy who had 
attacked Ethiopia had committed a ter- 
rible crime. You also knew that after 
Addis Ababa there would be Madrid, 
Paris and London. 

There is much that divides us at pres- 
ent, but I do not wish to argue with you. 
I am appealing to the writer Ernest 
Hemingway who lived the tragedy of 
Madrid. Can you remain silent when 
inhuman people do not conceal their in- 
tentions of dropping atom bombs or su- 
per-bombs on peaceful towns, on women 
and children, on old people? Your sig- 
nature must not be missing from the de- 
mand for the complete and unconditional 
outlawing of the atomic weapon. — 


TO J. B. PRIESTLEY 


I address you, J. B. Priestley. We are 
not acquainted with each other, but you 
kinily accompanied the English trans- 
lation of my wartime articles with a 
foreword, in which you value the writer 
who came out against the war criminals. 
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Do you not think, Priestley, that writers 
ought to come out against the war 
criminals before they have committed the 
crime, and thereby endeavor to avert 
this crime? 

A few years ago when you visited 
Moscow, you were able in all probability 
to note that you were well known to our 
readers and theater-goers. When I re- 
turned from Paris after the Congress of 


Ilya Ehrenburg, whose open letter to West- 
ern writers was published in “Literatur- 
naya Gazeta" and is given in part here 


Peace, I was asked whether you had 
taken part in our work. I did not know 
how to explain your absence. 

In Paris I was told that you had re- 
fused to attend the Congress because 
you were tired and because you did not 
believe in the success of such conferences. 
I, too, J. B. Priestley, am tired—I am 
tired because of a great many things— 
because of the war which I described in 
the book which is adorned by your fore- 
word, and because of the war which is 
now being prepared by persons who are 
thinking of their own private interests. 

I quite agree with you—it is much 
pleasanter to write novels or plays than 
to speak at congresses or conferences. But 
I cannot ‘evade responsibility to my 
readers, and though I too am tired, I 
appeal to you. True, I cannot give you a 
guarantee that our appeal will halt the 





evil-doers, but I assure you that if you 
do not come out against the atomic 
weapon, and do not append your sig- 
nature to our appeal, you will not be 
forgiven by your readers—either in Mos- 
cow, or in London, or in New York. 


TO ERSKINE CALDWELL 


I appeal to you, Erskine Caldwell. 
You were in the Soviet Union at the 
time when the Nazis attacked us. You 
probably remember how we chanced to 
be in the same air-raid shelter: the 
criminals were bombing Moscow at the 
time. You spoke well, joked, and the 
summer night passed imperceptibly. But 
you not only joked at the time—you 
were indignant. Recalling this I appeal 
to you: you must sign our appeal. 

You have written much and excel- 
lently of the sorrows of the common peo- 
ple of America. It cannot be that you 
will not come out in order to protect 
these people from the most terrible 
calamity? 

I do not in the least demand that you 
should share my point of view regarding 
world events that are taking place. I am 
no child, and realize that neither open 
letters nor personal letters can change 
the convictions of a writer. Only life 
can alter his convictions. But what I 
want is something else. Condemn the 
people who are scheming the destruction 
of peaceful towns. 

If you retain kind recollections of the 
Moscow who defended herself against 
the Fascists you can mention Moscow. 
But that is in no way obligatory. What 
is obligatory for you, however, is to 
think of the fate of American towns and 
American children. In my opinion you 
must sign our appeal. 


TO JOHN STEINBECK 


I address myself to you, John Stein- 
beck. You have told me that the fog of 
war must be dispersed. You recently 
visited our country and you have writ- 
ten a book about your visit. In this book 
you say that you did not like the Soviet 
play about the Americans who are pre- 
paring this fog of war. That is your af- 
fair. 

I could answer you that I did not like 
your book about your visit to the Soviet 
Union. It seemed to me to be somewhat 
superficial and light-hearted. I expected 
something else from the author of Of 
Mice and Men and The Grapes of 
Wrath, which in my opinion are pro- 
found and significant. But I do not 
intend to engage in book or play 
criticism. 

You observed (and you wrote of this) 
that the Soviet people do not want war. 
I suppose that the American people, too, 
do not want war. Precisely because of 
this you must sign the appeal to ban the 
atomic weapon. 











SOVIET SCIENCE 


Eminent British scientist discusses Soviet achievements 


I COULD NOT possibly give you an 
account of science in the Soviet Union. 
All I can do is to give you certain im- 
pressions—certain samples of scientific 
work in the Soviet Union which I was 
able to witness myself in the very short 
time I was there. I can do that with 
some confidence, though with the full 
realization that I am only giving you 
samples. Nevertheless I think these 
samples are at least illustrative, and can 
cover some of the questions and still 
some of the doubts that have been raised 
about Soviet science in countries outside 
the Soviet Union. 

I will begin more or less chronologically 
with the examination of my samples. 
The first and most natural field for me 
to occupy myself with is my own specific 
field of crystallography and crystal struc- 
ture. I visited the laboratory of Professor 
Schubnikof. He was already in Moscow 
when I was previously there, and now 
he is the head of an independent insti- 
tute of the Academy—the Institute of 
Crystallography—which is carrying on 
fundamental work in crystallography 
over a very wide field of studies. 

I should say that I am perhaps start- 
ing at the most difficult end, because 
crystallography is a small subject which 
is unfamiliar to most people. The object 
of crystallography is to find out about the 
crystal, to unravel the patterns which 
the atoms and molecules make inside the 
crystals. We interpret the term crystal 
fairly widely to cover quite irregular 
substances that we do not normally 
think of as crystals, such as hair and 
muscle—in fact, anything that is more 
or less solid. 

Crystals can be investigated by a large 
number of different methods. The 
method which I have been concerned 
with is the X-ray method. But there are 
a large number of other methods, and 
I found them all being employed in 
these laboratories. A great interest has 
recently arisen in one of the earliest 
questions of crystallography—the ques- 
tion of how crystals grow. The growing 
of crystals has now become a matter of 
scientific and technical importance, be- 
cause more and more in other fields of 
science — particularly physics—crystals 
are required. They are urgently needed 
in radio; quartz crystals are required for 
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oscillators and quartz and tourmaline 
crystals for piezo-electric _ receivers, 
rochelle salt crystals and other ferro- 
electrics are required for various types 
of oscillators and filters. There are not 
enough natural crystals so artificial ones 
are used instead, and we must turn to 
the crystallographers to find out how to 
grow them. 

This is where fundamental research 
comes in. You cannot really learn to 
grow any particular thing until you 
know more about the general mechan- 
ism of growing: how, in detail, each 
molecule settles down on a surface; how 
this crystal grows by adding molecules 
along certain lines and edges. In fact, 
the building of a crystal is quite as com- 
plicated as the building of a house, only 
it is done by means of a balance of na- 
tural processes which have to be under- 
stood before they can be controlled. I 
saw some very, very beautiful work on 
the fundamental principles of the grow- 
ing of crystals, and new and simple 
methods for examining the fine details 
of their faces. 

I also saw a great deal, of course, 
about my own type of work as well— 
the analysis of crystal structure by 
X-rays. That has been a_ peculiarly 
British branch of science, and I was glad 
to see it was starting up in a big way 
in the Soviet Union. From the examples 
I could see, it was mostly on mineral 
structures. 

What interested me particularly was 
the apparatus. Various kinds of cameras 
—Weissenberg and rotation—were in 
function, and they were all Soviet made. 


As I know this kind of apparatus well, 
I was able to form a fairly shrewd idea 
of how well made it was. 

I noticed particularly that the X-ray 
tubes for this purpose were Soviet made, 
and this leads me to a curious com- 
mentary on the present state of the 
world. We do not make any such tubes 
in this country. It is considered that the 
subject is not important enough to justify 
the expense. We import them from 
America, where they are made—we 
must admit rather badly. However, we 
could not send any from America or 
this country to the Soviet Union if we 
had them, because that is prohibited on 
the ground that this is electronic appa- 
ratus with which, if they had them, the 
Russians might make an atomic bomb. 
The question arises whether we should 
be at liberty to import from the Soviet 
Union the material we are not allowed 
to export to it. 

However, that is just an example of 
what I noticed in all the laboratories and 
industrial exhibitions which I saw in 
the Soviet Union. They have now not 
only a very fine machine-building in- 
dustry, but also a very fine instrument- 
building industry as well, including 
optical and mechanical instruments and 
electrical instruments of all kinds; and 
they are made on a large scale by semi- 
or complete mass-production methods, 
and are consequently, I imagine, though 
I was not able to get any prices, a good 
deal cheaper than many of ours. 

Other work which I saw at the crystal 
laboratory was new to me—the use of 
electron diffraction for complete analysis 
of crystal structure. The full develop- 
ment of this method—and they seem to 
have made a very good start at it—would 
have an enormous advantage if it could 
be done, because with electrons you 
could examine crystals very much 
smaller than those which can be ex 
amined by X-rays, since electrons have 
a greater scattering power. In many 
cases it is very useful to work with a 
small crystal—you cannot always get 
big ones. It is one of the things I would 
like to take up now, as a result of my 
visit to the Soviet Union. 

The next laboratories I studied were 
also laboratories in which I was inter- 
ested as supplying the material with 
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which I work. I have been working re- 
cently on proteins. I was very interested 
to know that work was being done on 
proteins in the Soviet Union. Here I 
met another old friend of mine, Profes- 
sor Talmud, and also Dr. Bressler from 
Leningrad, and they showed me the 
most amazing work on proteins that | 
must say has completely altered my 
views on a large number of protein 
problems. 

The kinds of protein I deal with are 
the globular proteins which furnish the 
mobile parts of cells of animals and 
plants. The commonest—the first of the 
proteins, so to speak—is egg white, albu- 
men; but we have the globulins of the 
blood; we have the myosin of muscles; 
we have the enzymes and such im- 
portant substances as insulin. 

Up to now, proteins have been the 
most difficult of all chemical substances 
to study. They are so complicated that 
most chemical methods break down be- 
fore they get anywhere near the answer. 
We have been attacking them in my 
own laboratory with X-rays and we are 
still a very long way from the answer. 

The Soviet scientists’ attack on the 
proteins was on rather different lines. 
They attacked them as if they were 
dealing with a complex mechanism held 
together by various different kinds of 
links. Some of those links are electric 
charges, others are electric di-poles like 
little magnets, which we call hydroxy 
bonds. Others are like the links between 
ordinary fatty substance. Now, those 
different links are susceptible to different 
kinds of chemicals, and by treating the 
proteins very delicately, so as not to 
break them up, by such things as urea 
and benzene, Bressler and Talmud were 
taking one link at a time. I am quite 
sure that this physico-chemical method, 
combined with X-ray and with other 
analytical methods, will enormously 
further our study of the proteins. I want 
to go straight back myself to some of 
the proteins I have been studying, and 
with these different reagents see what 
difference it makes to the X-ray pictures. 

More exciting than this analytical ap- 
proach is their synthetic work. I had 
heard something of it before I went 
to the USSR in a vague kind of way. 
This time I was able to see the work 
itself, and I think it is one of the major 
discoveries of this century. 

Ordinarily, when we eat some meat, 
let us say, the pepsin in our stomach 
breaks down the protein into something 
completely soluble. We cannot digest 
protein as such. The protein that we eat 
does not become the protein of our 
tissues. It is broken down into the small- 
est pieces capable of going through the 
walls of the intestines and then of being 
resynthesized, reassembled into our 
own private proteins in the cells of our 
own bodies. We have known for a long 
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time that the breaking-up of the proteins 
is a biochemical process carried out by 
special proteins. You have simply to ex- 
tract the pepsin, called enzymes, from 
the stomach, and put it into the protein 
solution. It will break up the glutinous 
material into a clear solution with 
smaller units, which will go through 
the membrane of the digestive system 
in a way the original protein will not 
do. ‘ 

Bressler and Talmud have reversed 
that process. They have taken a protein 
and broken it down completely, leaving 
the activity in it—that is important. 
They have then compressed it to about 
10,000 atmospheres, and have got the 
protein back again. Until they did it the 
failure to synthesize proteins remained 
almost the last refuge of the pure ideas 
of vitalism—that a vital force, or some- 
thing mysterious, was necessary to put 
proteins together. 

It is like all the previous steps in the 
region of the unknown: simply that peo- 
ple have not tried hard enough, or tried 
the wrong way. I would not say the 
protein they have synthesized is identical 
in all respects with the protein they start 
off with. It is clearly not. But its mean 
molecular weight is the same and it has 
some of the right characteristics and 
properties, such as the immunological 
property of producing reactions in 
animals sensitized to the original protein. 
I feel that Bressler and Talmud have 
made a very important step forward in 
the structure of protein, both on the side 
of analysis and, as I think far more im- 
portant, on the side of synthesis. That is 
just one piece of work out of many that 
are going on at this biochemical insti- 
tute. 

I had a long talk with Professor Opa- 
rin, the head of a growing school. of 





biochemistry, about the origin of life, 
on which he has written a book, and 
also with Professor Engelhart, who was 
responsible for another very big discov- 
ery in the protein field—the discovery 
that the muscle was the substance that 
activated the adenosine triphosphate- 
diphosphate reaction which is the main 
channel of energy transfer in living sys- 
tems. 

Unfortunately, I was unable to see 
Professor Frumkin, of the Physico- 
Chemical Institute, though I saw one of 
his colleagues, Professor Frost. In this 
field too, there have been enormous ad- 
vances linked up with the general de- 
velopment of the chemical industry in 
the Soviet Union. I saw some of the re- 
sults of the work on the chemical in- 
dustry in the Polytechnical Museum, 
and some very interesting developments 
are coming out of it. 

First of all, there is the idea of the 
full rational use of chemical resources. 
In the past people have been content 
to make use of natural resources which 
have only to be slightly processed— 
purified and combined with other things 
to make something useful, like turning 
latex into vulcanized rubber. Now, the 
tendency in chemistry is to work in a 
more drastic way—to break down the 
materials practically to the atoms and 
then to put them together in a controlled 
way. That has been followed very 
largely in the Soviet Union, but without 
any prejudice as to the use of purely 
artificial synthetic methods. Use is also 
made of zymogenetic or microbiological 
methods, such as the use of yeast. 

One of the things that interested me 
very much was the use being made of 
peat. The peat resources of the Soviet 
Union are extremely large. They are, 
I think, some thousands of times larger 
than the oil resources, which are quite 
large in themselves. The full utilization 
of peat is one of the things which will, 
I think, make an enormous difference to 
the general economy of the Union. It 
has been developed very thoroughly, and 
they have what are virtually peat com- 
bines working through the peat bog and 
handing out the peat in a suitable dried 
form for further processing. It is then 
vacuum-distilled, and some extremely 
useful waxes are extracted. Some of the 
residues are used for growing yeast, 
which can be used for food, and the re- 
mainder can be turned by water gas, or 
a similar process, into a fuel and even 
synthesized into an oil or petrol. In other 
words, there is now a totally integrated 
chemical industry based on peat. The 
same is done with a large number of 
other materials. 


In the next article, Professor Bernal will 
describe his observations of the work of Acade- 
mician Trofim Lysenko, with whom he spent 
many hours in the Soviet scientist's institute and 
in the institute’s experimental farm. 
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i WAS still wartime, early in 1944, 
when construction began on Mos- 
cow’s newest and finest—its fourth— 
subway line. The first section of this 
Great Circle, or Big Belt Line, which 
when completed will girdle the whole 
central area of the capital, links the 
previously constructed lines radiating 
from the city center near the Red Square, 
and serves to connect seven leading rail- 
road stations, was thrown open to the 
public before dawn, at 6 a.m. this New 
Year’s day. 

New Year’s gaiety had not yet subsided, 
and a considerable portion of Moscow’s 
millions ended their all-night celebra- 
tions by pouring down into the subway 
to admire the height and airiness of the 
six new completed stations, the red and 
cream and rose and yellow marbles and 
granite and white native Moscow-area 
limestone, the metal and fine woods (for 
phone booths, newsstands, doors), the 
lofty arches, vast murals, columns, 
mosaics, medallions, the soft and _ bril- 
liant lighting. They tried out the im- 
mensely high rapid-movement  super- 
modern escalators; rode the polished blue 
and nickel streamliners. 

At more serious dedication ceremonies 
at the new Kursk Metro station, Moscow 
Communist Party secretary Nikita 
Khruschev called this latest new stretch 
of subway a New Year’s gift to Moscow 
citizens. The architecture of this station, 
which is beneath the previously construc- 
ted radial line Kursk Station, has been 
especially marked for praise by both 
Soviet and foreign correspondents: the 
daring, simple and powerful forms, the 
fresh color and harmony of the huge 
underground hall of red Georgian 
marble, its murals in blues and greys, 
sculptured groups representing the 
abundance that socialism brings, its 
polished granite floors and radiant day- 
light illumination. Two young architects 
took a leading part in work on the Kursk 
station, one, a woman, Z. Chernysheva, 
the other, G. Zakharov. 

Why should people get so emotional 
about a subway—even on the New 
Year’s? First, the Moscow Metro pro- 
vides millions of people who previously 
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had been crowded and crushed in street- 
cars, trolleys and auto busses, with a 
quick, pleasant way of getting where 
they want to go, with plenty of air and 
light along the route, and a feast of 
color for the eye. Then the city popula- 
tion has had a huge share in building 
the subway, feel it peculiarly their own 
creation. And this Great Circle Line, 
begun in wartime, and the Third Line 
ended in the first days of 1944 just be- 
fore the Fourth was begun, stand as a 
witness to the spirit and faith of Mos- 
cow’s people, who kept on building even 
when their city was under German 
bombardment, and even though the reg- 
ular trained subway construction work- 
ers were away at war. 

Muscovite vets also remember their 
subway as the impregnable air raid shel- 
ter that guarded their families through 
countless German bombings. Eight 
o’clock at night trains halted, the cur- 
rent was turned off, cots set up for women 
and children on the broad marble plat- 
forms, scrubbed spotless even in war- 
time. For babies there were nursery cars 
—the wide leather seats fixed as cribs. 
The men bedded down on shields laid 
over the tracks. Red Cross stations, doc- 
tors, nurses, book and magazine counters 
with librarians in attendance, coffee stalls, 
moving picture screens set up on the 
platforms helped people to live through 
the bombings that went on night after 
night. 

And on that first terrible war Novem- 
ber Seventh, in 1941, when Soviet armies 


The spacious vestibule of the 
Kaluzhskaya Metro Station 


were being driven back and the enemy 
had almost reached the city gates, the 
annual celebration of the Revolution was 
held—while the Germans went on blast- 
ing the Soviet capital—at Mayakovsky 
Metro station. Stalin spoke; the meeting 
was carried over the radio to army and 
partisan dugouts, brought new heart to 
the fighters powerfully countering Ger- 
man propaganda lies that the capital city 
had fallen. 


Part of the Serpukhovskaya Station (left) and a train at the Gorky Park platform 
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An expression of the way people feel 
about their subway is their jealous care 
for its cleanliness: throwing newspapers, 
candy-bar wrappings and cigarette stubs 
around the platforms or cars simply isn’t 
done. 

Each of the six new stations is built 
around a special theme. Each was de- 
signed by a different architect or team of 
architects, and is individual in concept, 
form, and use of materials, But they have 
an all-over unity, and as a whole, cele- 
brate the archievements of Soviet people 
during the war, in broad artistic exciting 
form, not at all in the rigid and literal 
mortuary manner we have become ac- 
customed to in public buildings. 

In the center of the great hall of the 
Taganskaya Station is a statuary group 
of the victorious people with Stalin. One 
huge panel shows a victory parade, joy- 
ful men, women and children bearing 
flowers. The vaulted roof gives the im- 
pression of strength without heaviness 
or gloom. 

The colorful Paveletskaya Station has 
great pylons of red and white marble, 
bathed in light and eighty columns of 
white marble. In the .upper lobby there 
is a monumental frieze, of meadows and 
farmlands, forests, orchards and _ rivers. 

Architects have done a specially in- 
teresting job at the Serpukhovskaya Sta- 
tion, which they have based on the tradi- 
tional eleventh to thirteenth century 
Russian architecture of the Vladimir- 
Suzdal school: tremendous, massive 
columns, bold imaginative use of color, 


severe, noble lines. The underground 
halls here are supported by sixty-six 
arches, all of pale yellow Uzbek marble; 
the smaller arches of the central hall 
have bas-reliefs by the sculptress Mani- 
azer-Yanson, taking for their theme the 
friendship of the many Soviet peoples. 

The whole upper lobby of the white 
marble Kaluzhskaya Station celebrates 
the victorious Soviet armies. The station 
has high white domes, bas-reliefs on its 
arches, sculptured groups on the theme 
of the men who drove the Nazi invaders 
back to Berlin. 

The Gorky Park Station takes its 
theme from the park’s activities: in a 
hall deep below the surface, faced with 
light blue “lopata” marble, are dynamic 
and joyful presentations of youth at play, 
sculptures and bas-reliefs, of runners, 
skaters, football players, swimmers, and 
all the rest; and looking on approvingly 
from the center, a statue of Gorky. 

The Great Circle will go into opera- 
tion in three successive sections; the first 
section (the one opened January 1st) is 
16.4 kilometers long and runs between 
the Kursk Railroad Station, terminal for 
trains to the south, and Gorky Park. 
They are now constructing the second 
section. It will be 6.7 kilometers long, 
running from Gorky Park to the Byelo- 
Russian Railroad Station, railhead for 
lines to western Europe. 

The new subway line runs deep un- 
derground, and will underpass and in- 
tersect all the city’s previously built 
radial lines. Five of the completed sta- 
tions are on lower levels beneath radial 
line stations. The Great Circle, when 
complete, will have twelve stations; and 
six of these will be transfer points; traf- 
fic direction on the Metro will thus be 
modified, and traffic pressure relieved at 
some of the older central stations. Sta- 
tions for the entire subway system will 
then total forty-one. 

Of the three earlier Metro lines, the 
first interesects Moscow north-east to 
south-west; the second runs south to 
north-west; the third connects the west- 
ern and eastern parts of the city. 

The winding Moscow River coils 
along through the city: the Great Circle 





The Paveletskaya Station (left) and a section of the Taganskaya Station 


will cross beneath it eight times, and 
twice beneath the Moscow Canal. 
Ground water beneath the city was and 
is one of the worst obstacles confronting 
the subway’s builders: a minimum of 
12,000 tons of water had to be pumped 
out of the tunnels under construction 
every hour. They also were plagued by 
quicksands, encountered at great depths; 
at some points, rocks, and relics of 
ancient construction in this 800-year old 
city. Yet all the work was done without 
interfering with busy surface traffic. 

Since the first Metro line, opened in 
1935, was built, great advances have 
been made both in mechanization of 
subway construction work and the or- 
ganization of labor on the job. Although 
there is three times as much work to be 
done on this fourth line, it is being done 
with one-third the number of workers. 
A large proportion of those employed 
are youth with a high degree of technical 
training. The subway workers them- 
selves have contributed many important 
inventions—and been well rewarded for 
their initiative. One mechanic, for in- 
stance, has invented a labor-saving de- 
vice that sweeps and cleans the stations 
at the same time that it purifies the air. 

The Great Circle or Fourth Line is 
really not a circle, but a sort of convex 
polygon: the corners will be broad 
curves, but three-quarters of the distance 
will be in straight sections. Its tracks 
will cross beneath the territory of seven- 
teen of the capital’s municipal districts, 
where some two million people live. 
This first, completed section of this 
Fourth Line runs from the Kursk Rail- 
road_ Station, through Taganskaya 
Square, under the Moscow River, along 
the Dobrinsky Square to Kalushka, 
thence the route goes again under the 
Moscow River to the Gorky Park. 

When complete the Great Circle will 
add about 20 kilometers of double track 
to the Moscow subway system, bringing 
the total to 60 kilemeters of double 
track. 

When the subway was first opened, in 
1935, the passenger load was 327,000 
daily. Now, with the new section func- 

(Continue on page 30) 





SOVIET CHILDREN 


iW IS a quarter past eight on an April 
morning in Moscow. The winter 
snow has melted leaving the earth in the 
gardens swelling with life. Trees and 
shrubs are not yet in leaf, yet the sun 
warms and against the serene blue sky 
the pale yellow buildings stand silhouet- 
ted quite gaily. The children have wel- 
comed the Spring long before it spreads 
its tender green along the boulevards 
and into a thousand courtyards. Goal- 
posts are scrawled on brickwalls, rings 
fixed on gate-posts by basketball enthu- 
siasts, and among the workmen making 
good winter damage to the sidewalks, 
little girls skip, play hopscotch and tag. 

Girl’s School No. 309, in the Red 
Guard District of Moscow, lies at the 
foot of a slight hill down which an old 
street winds. Beyond it run_ several 
streets of tall new buildings, mostly 
apartment houses, and the road that 
passes the entrance to the school con- 
nects with a busy shopping street. Few 
of the children attending this school live 
more than a furlong away and none 
have to cross a main thoroughfare to 
reach it. 

When this school was built, one of 
the 375 new schools that went up in 
Moscow between 1935 and 1939, many 
old buildings were removed to enable 
the architects to provide for a play- 
ground bordered with lime trees and 
lilac shrubs. In the middle there is a 
concrete basin surrounding a sculptured 
group of children at play. At the upper 
end of the playground is a place for 
volley ball games. Though not far from 
the center of Moscow there is plenty of 
sky to be seen. The school itself is a 
trim-lined four-story building with big 
window frames, planred to catch every 
beam of sunlight and breath of fresh 
air in the long Moscow winter. Inside, 
the most noticeable architectural feature 
is the width of the corridors, enabling 
them to be used as indoor recreation 
space. 

In this school, as in all others of the 
Soviet Union, children begin to study 
when they are seven years old. All stay 
until they have finished seven years’ 
schooling and most remain to the end of 
ten grades. Over the Soviet Union as a 
whole nine children out of ten were 
completing seven grades, with some 
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going on to three more, last year. This 
year provision is being made to keep that 
tenth child at school ior three more 
years. 

The lessons, in forty-five minute pe- 
riods, last from four to five and a half 
hours daily, depending on the grade. 
Homework, which begins in the second 
gtade takes up between two and three 
hours. There are four terms: September 
1 to November 6: November 9 to De- 
cember 31: January 22 to March 24; 
and April 1 to May 18. In the fourth 
and fifth grades annual examinations in 
Russian and arithmetic are held. As the 
child grows older other subjects are 
added but the present trend is not to 
overburden the school-child with too 
much preparation for examination and 
to base his or her school-year marks at 


least as much on performance through 
the scholastic year as on examinations. 
- Although in the principal cities and 
towns of the Soviet Union boys and 
girls have been taught separately for the 
past six years, there are no differences 
in the school curricula. The division of 
the sexes was introduced to enable allow- 
ances to be made for the different rate 
of physical development in boys and 
gitls of adolescent age; it was not in- 
tended that they should study different 
subjects,.and any trends towards steer- 
ing girls away from technical subjects 
to the humanities are promptly corrected 
by educational authorities who have no 
patience with any “theory” maintaining 
that girls are differently “fitted” for cer- 
tain fields of study or activity than boys. 
The contents of the school curriculum 
may be ascertained from the following 
requirements for examinations in the 
last four grades: seventh grade—Russian 
language and literature, algebra, arithme- 
tic and geometry, a knowledge of the 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R., history, 
geography, physics; eighth grade—liter- 
ature, algebra, geometry, physics, for- 
eign language; ninth grade—literature, 


A geography lesson in a girls’ school in Moscow 
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A needle-work teacher with her pupils 
examine an exhibition of the girls’ work 
that is hung in the school corridor 


algebra, geometry, history, geography, 
the principles of Darwinism, foreign 
language; tenth grade—Russian lan- 
guage and literature, algebra, geometry 
and trigonometry, physics, chemistry, 
foreign language, history of the U.S.S‘R. 

In the national republics pupils are 
expected to take examinations in their 
knowledge of the language and litera- 
ture of their native lands. 

Let us return now to the scene outside 
School 309 just before the 8:30 bell 
rings. Most of the girls wear brown 
pinafores over their frocks. Not all, 
though, for they are not obligatory. 
Long woolen stockings, ribbons in hair 
worn in pigtails, triangular silk Pioneer 
scarves of flaming red, these are usual. 
The girls carry bulging satchels and 
among them you will notice a few with 
rolls of poster board, potted plants, 
models or dress-lengths—evidence of ex- 
tra-curricular activities. 

Punctuality is insisted on in Soviet 
schools and unless a child arriving late 
can provide the janitor with a good 
reason, such as a visit to the doctor, he 
will be sent home again and reported 
for truancy. This will lead to a repri- 
mand or a bad-conduct mark, though as 
a rule teachers make inquiries at home 
first to discover whether the parents are 
not to blame rather than the child. 

If we were to follow the stream of 
scholars up the steps of School 309, be- 
tween two plaster figures of smiling 
children and through the swing doors, 
we would find ourselves in a large 
brightly lit hall filled with potted plants 
from: where a broad staircase (note the 
impediments to sliders on the stair-rail!) 
leads to the upper floors. Most of the 
§tound floor is taken up with cloak- 
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room space and administrative rooms 
leaving the airier upper floors free for 
class rooms. 

This is a typical. Moscow school and 
its equipment may be taken as average. 
In the chemistry laboratory used by chil- 
dren of 14 upwards, benches seating two 
pupils are fitted with gas, water and 
electricity. In the biology laboratory used 
for lessons in botany, human anatomy 
and the principles of Darwinism, there 
are many lithographs of enlarged draw- 
ings of plants, wax fruits illustrat- 
ing the work of Michurin, and a large 
collection of live fish, reptiles and 
plants. There is a 600 magnification 
microscope for every pupil. The physics 
laboratory lined with portraits of the 
world’s leading physicists has an im- 
pressive collection of high-grade instru- 
ments. 

Geography and history pupils also 
have their laboratories, for Soviet teach- 
ing methods lay stress on the use of 
models, film-projection and other prac- 
tical means of teaching these subjects. 

This school has five 16 mm. projectors 
and one full-standard projector. Films 
are obtained from district libraries but 
the school also has its own stock. In the 
physics laboratory there is an apparatus 
for projecting experiments in progress 
on to a large screen. As in all Soviet 
schools, much is taught by the graphic 
method and class rooms and corridors 
are lined with charts, pictures and maps. 
It is considered important to show chil- 
dren how the subjects they study have 
practical application. Outside the chemis- 
try laboratory are charts showing the 
growth of the Soviet chemical industry. 

Striking, too, is the abundance of 
flowers and living plants and the touches 
of bright color. There is nothing at all 
grim or drab about a Soviet school, and 
this is a point worth noting when one 
considers that within the school year 
falls the whole spell of colorless weather 
that makes up the long Russian winter. 

On this April morning the satchel of 
one 13-year-old girl in the sixth grade 
contained text-books for the Russian and 
English languages, six copy-books, each 
of which she had bound in colored 
paper, a school roster and a book of 
selections from the works of the rgth 
century writer Nikolai Pomialovsky. 
From the roster you would discover that 
her program for that day began with a 
geography lesson “On the Surface of 
America,” followed by algebra and 
arithmetic. In physics she would be 
studying the principle of immovability 
and in the history class the Mongolian 
Invasion of Russia. The morning lessons 
would end in a Russian lesson on the 
use of parenthesis. 

And if you were to carry your in- 
quiries a little further you would 
discover that the English lesson she had 
to prepare during that day’s homework 


(The Sixteenth Lesson in Godlinnik’s 
English Learner) was entitled Mont- 
morency and the Cat and consisted of an 
extract from Jerome K. Jerome’s Three 
Men in a Boat. 

Let us look for a moment over this 
young Russian girl’s shoulder as she sits 
in the classroom with her history copy- 
book on the desk before her. What 
evidence does this book provide of the 
knowledge of the history of Europe she 
has reaped this year? First a sectian on 
the Merovingians and the Franks with 
a detailed analysis of the social system 
under Charlemagne. Then some atten- 
tion to Arab expeditions into Southern 
Europe and a carefully drawn plan of 
a typical feudal estate in the Middle 
Ages, maps of medieval England and 
France, an outline of Byzantine history 
at the time of Kiev Russia’s rise to 
statehood, a Marxist explanation of the 
Crusades and some extracts from Walter 
Scott’s Ivanhoe; finally a page of notes 
and diagrams on the significance of the 
Mongol invasion of Eastern and Central 
Europe. In short, solid foundations for 
regarding European history as a whole 
and not from any narrow nationalistic 
standpoint. ~ 

The end of school hours does not 
mean the closing of the school gates. If 
you were to return after dinner to School 
No. 309 you would see many girls of all 
ages passing up and down its marble 
steps, and were you to question them 
you would be told that some were com- 
ing to look after their plants, others had 
been to fetch books from the library and 
others had come to attend various circles. 

Extra-curricular activities within the 
school walls form an important part of 
the Soviet child’s education and from an 
early age people become accustomed to 
associate the place where they study 
with all kinds of ways of spending their 
leisure, just as later, when they go to 
work, they will look on the factory or 
office or farm as a center of cultural 
activities. 

At School No. 309 there are circles 
for drama, dancing, literature, zoology, 
geography, tourism, embroidery and 
other subjects. These are usually formed 
at the beginning of the school year on 
the initiative of the children in various 
age groups. An approach is then made 
to the teachers or to older girls and with 
their advice circles meeting once or 
twice a week are established. For hob- 
bies requiring special equipment, such 
as short-wave radio, orchestral playing 
and so on, the children generally direct 
themselves to the regional Pioneer 
Houses. 

Sometimes the circle is the means by 
which boys and girls studying in sep- 
arate schools meet in out-of-school 
hours. School No. 309, like many others 
in Moscow, has organized mixed circles 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Students Quarters in a 


Within subway reach of the center of Moscoy 
veritable student city of four-story buildings con 
of the University's eleven departments live, stud 
there are nurseries and kindergartens, tailor and 
room, library and club house. Students adminis 
home studies, tutoring, discussions of books, pla 

and help settle commy 





The club house audi- 
torium accommo- 
dates several hun- 
dred, and the capi- 
tal's most eminent 
actors and musicians 
come here to per- 
form for the students. 
Left, above: two stu- 
dent musicians are 
giving a concert. The 
students have their 
own short-wave radio 
station (left); their 
call signal is known 


throughout the USSR. 


Typical room shared by three students 
percent cf their students’ stipend. Below 
room. All rooms are equipped with rad 











The kindergarten for 
children of married 
students. The kiddies 
are cared for by ex- 
per'anced teachers. 








oviet College 


onossov State University has a 
gover 500 rooms. Here students 
id relax. Besides living quarters, 
repair shops, a laundry, dining 
public activities. They arrange 
d movies, issue wall newspapers 


lis less than three 
t boys also share a 
me with television. 
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At the invitation of 
the students, profes- 
sors visit them and 
help them prepare 
for examination. 
Right, above: A 
group of students are 
receiving the assis- 
tance of a_ history 
professor. Right: Ni- 
kolai Khesin (center) 
helps two students 
from the Chinese 
People's Republic, 
Ye Tsu-myi (left) 
and Ye Jeng-Ming. 


Members of the edi- 
torial board of the 
history students’ wall 
newspaper getting 
out an issue. 




















SOVIET PLANNING 


How DOES socialist planning oper- 
ate in the USSR? I can here do no 
more than sketch in the main outlines. 
The key organization in this field is the 
State Planning Committee, or Gosplan, 
composed of a Presidium, or Governing 
Board, of eleven members and an Ad- 
visory Council of ninety. The Chairman 
of the Planning Committee is automatic- 
ally both a member of the Soviet Cabinet 
and a Vice-Premier of the USSR. This 
Committee, employing over a thousand 
experts, welds together into one, vast, in- 
tegrated, long-range Plan all the minor 
plans and reports of all the various re- 
publics, districts, industries, factories, 
farms, distribution units and cultural or- 
ganizations throughout the Soviet Union. 
It constantly examines the economic ac- 
tivities of the nation and shifts the sched- 
ules within the Plan to keep pace with 
new and unforeseen developments. 

The work of the Planning Committee 
is divided into some fifty different spe- 
cialized sections corresponding to the dif- 
ferent Ministries of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The Synthetic Plan section has the 
crucial task of constructing the final Plan 
from the projects submitted by the vari- 
ous sections; the Organization Section 
runs an Academy to train experts for the 
Committee and handles the selecting and 
managing of the personnel; and the Cen- 
tral Administration for National Eco- 
nomic Accounting is in charge of the 
Soviet census and the highly ramified ac- 
counting system. 

Until 1949, the Chief Statistical Ad- 
ministration was a subsidiary of the 
State Planning Committee. In that year, 
however, its work had assumed such im- 
portance that it was made a separate 
agency under the federal government, 
continuing to function closely with the 
Planning Committee. This bureau has 
the duty of obtaining the basic statistical 
information concerning the complex 
economy of the USSR. 

Planning committees similar to the 
federal Committee function in each of 
the sixteen Federated Republics, Autono- 
mous Regions and National Districts. In 
fact, there is some planning agency in 
every community having a population of 
20,000 or more. Likewise, planning or- 
gans operate in all the Ministries of the 
constituent Republics. These various plan- 
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ning bodies all work under the general 
direction of the State Planning Com- 
mittee; and they present frequent reports 
to the planning organization to which 
they are immediately subordinate. There 
are also planning divisions in each fed- 
eral Ministry and in the different subdi- 
visions of each Ministry. For instance, 
the Automobile and Tractor Industry as 
a whole has its planning division; the 
various regional trusts in this industry 
have theirs; and finally there are planning 
committees in each factory of each trust 
and in each shop of each factory. 

Thus all the workers in an automobile 
or tractor factory combine to carry out 
a plan for that unit; all the factories in a 
certain district combine to carry out a 
central plan for the trust of which they 
are part; all the trusts combine to carry 
out a plan for the entire Automobile and 
Tractor Industry; and then this industry 
combines with every other branch of the 
economy to carry out a balanced plan for 
the country as a whole. The geographical 
planning units operate on the same prin- 
ciple as the functional: The cities’ plans 
fit into that of the region, the regions’ 
into that of the Republics and the Re- 
publics’ into that of the USSR in toto. 
And these two planning procedures, the 
functional and the geographic, serve to 
stimulate and check up on each other in 
their mutual cooperation on behalf of the 
overall Plan. 

The geographic and planning agencies 
operate both from the smaller up through 
the larger and from the larger down 
through the smaller. That is, there is a 
constant two-way flow of ideas, initiative, 
plans and counter-plans. The higher 
bodies of course have more authority, but 
they definitely encourage local responsi- 
bility and are on guard against red tape 
and bureaucracy. 

Another cross-check occurs in the form 
of the all-embracing Financial Plan, 
which is the counterpart of the Material 


Plan (which is in terms of concrete 
goods) and translates all the production 
and distribution schedules into ruble 
units. The Financial Plan and the Mate- 
rial Plan are simply two different ver- 
sions of the same thing. 

The State Bank and its more than 
3,000 branches act as a great central pool 
for the national income. They achieve 
this role through the direct taxation of 
individuals, which provides about six 
per cent of the national income, and espe- 
cially through the turnover tax on each 
economic enterprise throughout the land 
and an additional tax on its profits. The 
Government also raises a certain amount 
of capital through savings banks and 
the flotation of public loans. One of the 
most significant features of financial plan- 
ning is that it makes possible the dis- 
tribution and re-distribution of the total 
capital resources according to the needs 
of the national economy as a whole. Some 
enterprises will run up handsome sur- 
pluses, part of which can be invested in 
other less developed fields of industrial 
activity or in the sphere of culture and 
education. A considerable portion of such 
surpluses, however, are retained locally 
by the unit earning them and are used 
collectively for expansion, improvements 
or social benefits connected with the same 
enterprise. 

Thus, planned investment is a funda- 
mental aspect of Soviet socialist planning. 
Instead of over-investment in some direc- 
tions and under-investment in others, 
central economic planning ensures an 
even flow of capital into the channels 
most useful and important. 

This strict supervision of investment, 
however, by no means implies that so- 
called luxuries are taboo, or that a flat 
conformity of standardized goods must 
prevail. One of the chief aims of Soviet 
planning is that everyone should have 
an abundance of all sorts of personal 
possessions, including luxuries. These 
consumption goods, moreover, are to be 
as different in quality and design as can 
reasonably be expected. 

It is essential to note that the surpluses 
or “profits” which economic enterprises 
build up under Soviet socialism have a 
very different status and play a very 
different role from what we have been 
accustomed to expect under capitalism. 
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They are, in effect, mainly a bookkeep- 
ing device. Socialist business is run, not 
for the sake of making profits, but to 
provide goods and services to the com- 
munity at large. But the most convenient 
process of accounting and distribution 
demands the mechanism of buying and 
selling, of money and prices. Further- 
more identifiable “profits” are necessary 
so that the Soviet planners can set aside 
a certain proportion of the nation’s in- 
come to take care of depreciation and 
obsolescence and, above all, to expand 
the means of production, particularly 
heavy industry. Soviet Russia, for in- 
stance, put into social savings for such 
purposes an annual average of one-third 
its total income during the first two 
Five-Year Plans. 

Under the Soviet financial system, 
every producing and distributing unit in 
the country has an account in the central 
State Bank or one of its branches. It is 
the duty of each bank to check up fre- 
quently on the use of the credits which it 
issues. It must make certain that the fac- 
tory to which it has advanced credit actu- 
ally turns out the products called for by 
the Plan and supposedly made possible 
by the credit. If the credit is being wasted 
or used inefficiently, the bank will stop 
turther credits until the matter is cleared 
up, even instituting a special investiga- 
tion if necessary. 

Thus, through constant audit of busi- 


hess enterprises, Soviet socialist planning ‘ 


makes the banks the watchdogs of the 
whole economy. They act as the vital 
link between the various plans drawn up 
on paper and the fulfillment of those 
plans in terms of concrete goods and 
services. Their vigilance means that there 
can be no let-down on the part of either 
management or workers in a concern 
without those responsible being called to 
task. ‘n this function the banks are aided 
by a system of detailed accounting that 
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A meeting of workers in the Kirov Factory, Leningrad, discusses the Five-Year Plan. 


aims to cut production costs and to at- 
tain the greatest possible results for the 
least possible expenditure. 

Let us consider some of the established 
procedures in drawing up and putting 
into effect a Soviet Five-Year Plan. After 
consultation with key Soviet and Com- 
munist Party bodies, the State Planning 
Committee works out goals for the over- 
all social, economic and cultural develop- 
ment of the country in the next five years. 
They are realistically based on past ex- 
perience and achievements to date and 
the requirements of the future. With 
these goals as the target, the State Plan- 
ning Committee, several months before 
the Plan is to go into effect, sends out to 
all the subordinate planning committees 
in the USSR preliminary and tentative 
figures for the Plan. 

These planning agencies, and the vari- 
ous factories, factory shops and farms of 
the country, carefully consider the pro- 
posed estimates with special attention to 
those figures that concern them. Then, 
and this is particularly true of the work- 
ers and farmers, in the light of their own 
experience they make fresh suggestions 
and counter-plans—usually raising the 
level of the tentative figures—and return 
the revised drafts to the central Com- 
mittee. 

After receiving all available informa- 
tion, criticism and suggestions regarding 
the preliminary schedules, including the 
reactions of the various Government Min- 
istries, the Planning Committee proceeds 
to draw up the final Plan for presenta- 
tion to the Council of Ministers, to the 
Communist Party and to the Supreme 
Soviet. These three bodies must all pass 
on the Five-Year Plan. It is to be re- 
membered that the State Planning Com- 
mittee remains in the last analysis an ex- 
pert advisory board whose recommenda- 
tions must be ratified by the higher po- 
litical authorities. 





Along with the Five-Year Plan as a 
whole the Planning Committee also sub- 
mits for ratification the control figures 
for the first year of the Plan. In fact, 
every January the Committee submits a 
one-year plan to cover the current year. 
This must fit into the general outlines of 
the Five-Year Plan, but need not agree 
exactly with the original figures of the 
Plan. The Committee’s obligation annu- 
ally to decide upon a one-year schedule: 
gives it the invaluable opportunity of re- 
vising the Five-Year Plan itself in the: 
face of changing circumstances. Further-. 
more, the Committee divides the yearly 
plan into quarters and at the beginning: 
of each quarter re-examines the estimates: 
for the next three months. In short, so-- 
cial-economic planning is carried out on 
the principle of intelligent flexibility and: 
not on that of stiff, unalterable dogma. 

In the actual carrying out of a Soviet: 
Five-Year Plan much the same machinery 
is used as in drawing it up. All the plan- 
ning organs throughout the USSR, down 
to the factories and farms, actively func- 
tion in putting the Plan across. They 
stimulate the fulfillment of the Plan in 
whatever sector of the economic front 
they are primarily concerned with, keep 
abreast with what is actually being ac- 
complished, and forward periodic reports 
to the planning committee to which they 
are directly responsible. The trade unions 
play a particularly important part in the 
administration of the Plan. 

In other words, the transformation of 
a Five-Year Plan from blueprint into 
concrete material and cultural achieve- 
ment is dependent primarily on the work- 
ers and farmers throughout the Soviet 
Union. And their participation in the 
execution of the Plan is a matter of con- 
scious volition. 

This points to one of the outstanding 
advantages of social-economic planning: 
(Continued on page 30) 
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MOSCOW SOLVED ITS WATER SHORTAGE 


by WILLIAM MANDEL 


we water supply has risen 

50 per cent in the last five years, 
and is larger per head of population than 
any other European capital. Its water, 
power and transport shortages have been 
solved by building the largest artificial 
lake on earth and three smaller reser- 
voirs, reversing the direction of the upper 
Volga River, building ten power dams 
including the second largest in the USSR, 
and digging an 80-mile shipping and 
water supply canal that required little 
less excavation than the Panama Canal. 
One of the leading executive engineers 
on this project, M. M. Davydov, is the 
author of the plan for doing the same 
thing on a much vaster scale to divert 
the Ob and Yenisei rivers from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Caspian Sea. 

Moscow’s water problem a few years 
ago was considerably more difficult than 
that of New York today. The Soviet 
capital has increased by five-and-a-half 
million people in thirty years, while New 
York has grown by two-and-a-half in the 
same period. The increase in Moscow is 
equal to the entire population of New 
York at the end of the first World War, 
when our town was already a metropolis 
with great industries and a water supply 
system already reasonably adequate for 
both manufacture and human consump- 
tion. 

At that time, Moscow was an over- 
grown village of 1,700,000, with large 
textile mills but none of the enormous 
and varied heavy industrial enterprises it 
has today, requiring huge quantities of 
water for power, cooling, chemical proc- 
esses and sewage disposal. Moscow’s in- 
dustrial output multiplied twenty-one 
times by the eve of World War II, when 
its manufactures were double those of 
all of tsarist Russia in its best year. 

Moscow has no huge Hudson River 
running by its door, from which water 
can be piped in an emergency such as the 
present. The Moscow River is about as 
wide as the Harlem, but in its natural 
state was so shallow that only paddle- 
wheelers could use it. By 1930, the city 
was taking three times as much water 
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from the river as in 1913, and had re- 
duced its volume by half, yet increasing 
demands had reduced pressure to the 
point where only people living on the 
two lower floors of buildings could be 
assured any supply at all. Fortunately, 
from this point of view at least, Moscow 
was then still chiefly a city of low struc- 
tures. But it was known that industri- 
alization and growing population would 


drink up the Moscow River to its last 
drop by 1935, while any further reduction 
of its waters below the 1930 level would 
render it unnavigable. As it carried most 
of the city’s supply of building materials 
and oil products, this would throw them 
onto the already overburdened railways. 

Several conventional solutions were 
proposed. One was to build dams on the 
upper Moscow and its tributaries to save 
spring thaw waters for year-round use. 
Another was for a 60-mile aqueduct from 
the Oka River. Both were rejected as 
offering only temporary and partial solu- 
tions. Lazar Kaganovich, the chief of 
Moscow’s reconstruction, for whom its 
subway system has been named, was re- 
sponsible for finding a long-term and 
complete answer to the problem. 

An engineer named Abdeyev drafted 
the plan that was finally adopted. It 
proposed to meet the water-supply, bulk 
transport and power problems at a single 
stroke by linking the Moscow River to 
the Volga, eighty miles away. This was 
no mere matter of digging a ditch or 
laying a pipe. Had it been water alone 
that was sought, the 125-foot range of 
hills between the Volga and Moscow 
could have been tunneled through. But 
ships can’t navigate tunnels, and one pur- 
pose of the canal was to increase the 
city’s transport facilities, enabling 18,000- 
ton river oil tankers to come to its door 
and, ultimately, sea-going freighters of 
limited draft. This now avoids trans-ship- 
ment to rail. 

For water, power and transport pur- 
poses, the canal had to carry twelve times 
the volume of the Moscow River as re- 
duced by the city’s use in 1930. There- 
fore, while New York’s new Delaware 
Aqueduct is a tunnel thirteen and a half 
to nineteen and a half feet in diameter, 
the Moscow-Volga Canal, built in 1933- 
37, is eighteen feet deep and 280 feet 
wide, so that the largest river vessels can 
pass each other at full speed. 

The excavation done was a bit less than 
on the Panama Canal. To carry it over 
the divide there are eleven reinforced 

(Continued on page 29) 





Passenger boats (upper) passing through one 

of the locks of the Moscow-Volga Canal. 

Lower: The Klyazma Reservoir, one of severa 
in the Moscow-Volga Canal .system. 
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Madam Sun Yat-sen, a Vice-Chairman 
of the Chinese People's Republic 


— Mao Tse-tung, in his 
now historic speech of July 1, 1949, 
declared that the new China, the Chinese 
People’s Republic, would lean to one side 
in all matters, foreign and domestic. That 
is the side led by the great Soviet Union 
under the leadership of the mighty Stalin. 
That is the side of peace and construc- 
tion. That is the path joyously followed 
and ardently studied by the overwhelm- 
ing masses of the Chinese people. 

Events in the world have proven, and 
are every day verifying, that this is the 
only side to which progressive countries 
can lean. For there are only two choices 
at hand. One is the Soviet Union. The 
other is represented mainly by the United 
States, Great Britain and France. As we 
have contact with these two sides, through 
their foreign policies, we quickly see that 
they are as different as day is from night. 
One has all the brightness of day and all 
the warmth of the sun. That is the social- 
ist Soviet Union. The other is as forbid- 
ding as a wintry night with all its cold- 
ness. This is the imperialist band led by 
the United States. 

By comparing these two choices, it is 
easy to see why in actuality, the survival 
and revival of oppressed nations necessi- 
tates leaning to the side of the Soviet 
Union. 

What do the imperialists offer? 

First, they offer Marshall Plan “aid.” 
Their method is to “educate” you on 
how good it will be for you. This is done 
in typical, high-pressure, American ad- 
vertising style. The sales talk is directed 
to all those who are floundering in the 
hizh seas of unplanned economies and 
who fear changes which use the strength 
of the people. The American Wall Street- 
ers hold up their concoction as the new- 
est thing in life-savers. “It is streamlined,” 
they say. “It will pull you through any 
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SOVIET versus AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICIES 
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situation.” Some governments have fallen 
for this line and have had the “life-saver” 
tossed at them. From their experience, it 
is now history that this highly publicized 
contraption turns out to be but a strait- 
jacket. It is filled with lead and bound 
to sink anyone who attempts to use it. 

Recent news dispatches tell us that 
Marshall Plan “aid” is being rushed to 
Indonesia under terms of an old agree- 
ment between the United States and Hol- 
land to help the latter’s colonies. It is 
obvious that the American government 
feels it can fully rely on those, both Dutch 
and Indonesian, to whom they dictated 
the Hague documents creating the new 
puppet state. Therefore, they rush sup- 
plies to these suffering islands. However, 
we can safely say that history is about to 
repeat itself. We can determine now 
what wili be the results of this “aid.” 

For the few Indonesians in high posi- 
tion who have sold out their country to 
imperialism, it will mean that their power 
will be propped up for a little longer. 
This “aid” will enable them to suppress 
and keep at bay, for the moment, the 
rising tide of the people’s might. 

For the common men and women of 
Indonesia, it will mean something en- 
tirely different. It will mean prolonged 
civil war, with all its destruction and 
bitterness. Witness Marshall Plan “aid” 
to China and Greece in the past years. 

It will mean further and intensified 
exploitation of the country’s raw materi- 
als, to the detriment of the people’s pres- 
ent welfare and their future constructive 
efforts. Witness Western Germany today 
as it serves Wall Street in full colonial 
capacity. Coal, timber, scrap metal and 
other raw and semi-finished materials are 
pouring out of the country into British 
and American factories. In return, this 
highly industrialized part of Germany is 
being made into an importer of finished 
products. The result is that their manu. 
facturing industry is rapidly deteriorating 
and they have accumulated a debt of over 


three billion dollars to the United States. 

Marshall Plan “aid” will further mean 
then, long lines of unemployed workers 
and shrinking standards of living for 
their families as factory after factory 
suffers the smothering of home markets 
by American goods. Witness Italy, where 
2,500,000 workers sit idle, while the 
Italian Government’s statistical institute 
informs us that nearly half of the fami- 
lies are living on a standard below the 
necessary minimum. Witness France, 
where the purchasing power of the people 
has dropped more than 20 per cent in 
the past year and devaluation of the franc 
further cut into their livelihood. Witness 
Britain, where the people suffer because 
the critically affected foreign export trade 
is diverted to the west, which does not 
want it, instead of being allowed to 
exchange goods and services with the 
vast expanse from Czechoslovakia to 
China. 

Finally, this gracious “aid” will mean 
for Indonesia continued harassment by 
nature. Witness China’s case once again, 
where the important bulk of the funds 
and energies were used to fight the peo- 
ple instead of to prevent natural disas- 
ters. That is why until this time, floods 
have ruined millions of acres of land 
and millions of tons of food and the 
number of famine sufferers runs into the 
tens of millions. 

The record is clear. Marshall Plans will 
help neither Indonesia nor any other 
country. They are not instigated for that 
purpose. There is another intent. 

It has become clear once again that 
America’s capitalistic system is a humpty- 
dumpty which has fallen off the wall of 
history. It is cracked, and severely so. 
Therefore, the monopolists of Wall 
Street try to put it together again. They 
use the very expensive Marshall Plan, 
while the American people, and all peo- 
ples upon whom it is imposed, are made 
to pay for it. But even this astronomical 
expenditure is not enough to mend the 
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broken egg. The situation gets urgent, 
and degenerates to the frantic stage. 
Measures of fear are then applied. 

These measures are the preparations 
for war, as expressed in terms of the At- 
lantic Pact, the promised Southeast Asia 
Alliance and similar malicious attempts. 
These are strait-jackets of another sort 
for those who participate. This is in ad- 
dition to the Marshall Plan and entails 
further obligations, this time the entirely 
non-productive, non-creative spending of 
money on arms and munitions, accord- 
ing to American standards, from Amer- 
ican factories, at American prices, paid 
for in American dollars. Not one of the 
contracting parties, including the United 
States, can afford such waste. But eco- 
nomic and political pressure of every 
variety is exerted by the American Gov- 
ernment and its Wall Street jockeys until 
their objectives are reached: super-profits 
at home, control of the markets abroad. 
The national sovereignty of others means 
nothing to them. They tread upon the 
people’s livelihood with arrogance. 

It is a truism: those who keep freedom 
from others, are themselves not free. It 
follows: those who cause impoverishment, 
will themselves soon be reduced to that 
state. It is precisely to this position that 
the American people are being steadily 
pushed. 

Unemployment in the United States 
is reaching into figures like six million, 
with ten million workers only partially 
employed. This occurs when the cost of 
living rises to 180 (with year 1939 as 100) 
and real wages actually drop below the 
1939 level. According to the Chief of Re- 
ports and Analysis of the U.S. Bureau of 
Employment Security, there is no relief 
in sight for this situation. In fact, ac- 
cording to this official organization’s cal- 
culation, there are 600,000 more people 
looking for jobs every year. The casual 
remark at the end of this report was, that 
if this condition continues, it will mean 
something is wrong with the economy. 

We can say now that something /s 
wrong, for the people of the United 
States. But for the few financial group- 
ings operating out of the darkness of 
Wall Street, things are quite right. Their 
profits are bursting out all over. In 1947 
they hit the record of 17 billion dollars. 
Through further exploitation of the 
world, in 1948 they gathered unto them- 
selves the gigantic sum of 21 billions. 
It is plain for all to see. Into these greedy 
hands falls the Marshall Plan money. 
The funds required for the execution of 
the Atlantic Pact also find their way 
here. And woe to anything or anyone 
who tries to stop this game of gamble 
and garner. 

The bigger the profits get, the more 
the people in the United States are 
suppressed. Civil rights are beaten down 
and discarded. The police actively show 
they are mere tools of the vested inter- 
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ests. They protect only the hand that 
feeds them sop, rather than the people, 
as was demonstrated in the Peekskill in- 
cident. Educational standards are con- 
stantly attacked through the intimida- 
tion and firing of teachers and professors 
who object to the fascization that is 
taking place. Science is closeted and put 
under lock and key, the latter in the 
hands of the financial wizards who con- 
trol everything else. They do not even 
allow their imperialist partners to take a 
peek, as we have seen from the recent 
breakdown of atomic energy conferences 
held in Canada between the United 
States and Britain. 

This brought out into the open but one 
of the yontradictions which exists be- 
tween imperialist countries. The Ameri- 
can Government attempted to put all 
research and development of the im- 
portant sources of atomic energy into 
their own hands and exclude Britain and 
Canada from this field. They failed in 
this, just as they met with a rebuff in 
the bargaining concerning the delivery 
of arms for the Atlantic Pact require- 
ments. Historical analysis proves that 
such contradictions will ever be present 
and will become increasingly important. 
However, the American Government will 
treat its satellites as it treats its own peo- 
ple in due time. For how long can Bri- 
tain, for example, keep up her resistance 
when she is so dependent upon United 
States funds to keep herself from the 
brink of bankruptcy? The answer is if 
Britain continues her present anti-Soviet 
policies, she cannot last very much longer, 
and sooner or later, the United States 
will have its way completely. 

That is the picture the imperialist 
group presents. 

Now let us examine the policies and 
practices of the Soviet Union as they 
appear on the world scene. 

To date, this socialist land has made 
trade arrangements with the following 
People’s Democracies: Czechoslovakia, 
Romania, Bulgaria, Albania, Hungary, 
Poland, Mongolia and China. All of these 
agreements were made with one, and 
only one, purpose in mind—to sincerely 
aid in the development of these countries. 
There was no pretense, no “education.” 
There was only one question asked: 
“What do you need?” Here are a few 
practical examples of how this worked 
out. 

China, in its liberation, was faced with 
tremendous problems concerning rail 
transportation. The reactionary Kuomin- 
tang armies had destroyed bridges by 
the hundreds. The equally reactionary 
administrations had allowed equipment 
to be wasted and ill-used, and the road- 
beds were in urgent need of maintenance. 
This had to be remedied immediately, 
since so much depended on moving sup- 
plies from the countryside to the newly 
captured cities, and on moving the Peo- 


ple’s Liberation Army to positions for the 
final blow against American-supported 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Among the very first arrivals in China 
from the Soviet Union were railway tech. 
nicians. They worked at the complicated 
questions and rendered support that put 
the restoration of our rail system months 
ahead of schedule. They came without 
fanfare. They did their job and asked 
not one single thing in return. 

Likewise, this past summer, the North- 
eastern provinces of China suffered an 
epidemic of the plague. We did not have 
enough doctors and technicians to stem 
this dangerous disease, so we called on 
our gréat neighbor. The medical teams 
we required were soon on the scene. 
They came, they gave their help and 
when they were finished, they went 
home. There were not even thoughts of 
repayment or concessions to be sought. 
They did not ask the right to do any- 
thing, except to serve the Chinese people. 

Bulgaria offers another example. This 
country chronically suffers from drought. 
Inspired by the Stalin plan for remak- 
ing nature through forestation and form- 
ing bodies of water, Bulgarian organs 
made a plan of their own. To implement 
this plan, the Soviet Union has given 
technical assistance, machinery, equip- 
ment for power stations, transmission 
lines to carry the power, made locks for 
irrigation dams and provided other es- 
sential materials, just to assure success 
in this vital project. 

This spirit of cooperation is now the 
working principle among all the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies. Before, as an example, 
the countries of Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land were always bitter enemies, as a 
result of imperialist intrigues. However, 
since 1947, they have been working to- 
gether under a five-year agreement on 
mutual economic policies and a series 
of detailed protocols. The result is that 
they have increased the exchange of 
goods and assistance five times over the 
figures for 1938. Further, Poland has 
set aside part of its own territory on the 
Baltic Sea for the construction of ports, 
so Czechoslovakia can have an outlet 
to the sea for commercial purposes. Co- 
operation is also evidenced in the joint 
development and use of natural resources 
in their border areas and the joint con- 
struction of power facilities. 

There is no cut-throat competition 
here; no strangulation of the smaller or 
weaker by the stronger. This mode of 
operation has grown out of the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union, which func- 
tions through pacts of friendship, sin- 
cerely implemented mutual assistance 
pacts, and pacts of non-aggression. Is it 
not clear then that we lean to one side 
because only the Soviet Union advocates 
and practices such a fair and honest 
policy? Only the socialist system allows 

(Continued on page 25) 
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A Life Good for Man 
by DOROTHY BREWSTER 


A PEOPLE’S ACADEMY, by Gennadi 
Fish. Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, Moscow, 1949. 192 pp. 

SPRINGTIME IN SAKEN, by Georgi 
Gulia. Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, Moscow, 1948. 240 pp. 

THE WHITE BIRCH, by Mikhail Bu- 
bennov. Foreign Languages Publish- 
ing House, Moscow, 1949. 578 pp. 

EARLY JOYS, by Constantine Fedin. 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
Moscow, 1948. 503 pp. 


LL BUT ONE of these Stalin Prize 

Books are fiction. The exception is 
A People’s Academy, an account of how 
collective farmers under the guidance 
of the Lenin Academy of Agricultural 
Sciences and its president, Trofim Ly- 
senko, have secured high yields of mil- 
let. That doesn’t sound exciting? But 
it is. Millet was originally brought to 
the southeast of Russia by nomads; it 
grew well on freshly ploughed virgin 
soil; it is a late crop convenient for no- 
mads; it needs little more than half 
the moisture that wheat needs; it is 
good for fodder; and the special dish 
made from it is nourishing and quickly 
prepared. 

Over the years droughts pushed the 
cultivation farther and farther afield; 
many local varieties were developed, 
adapted to local conditions; by 1913, 
Penza, Oryol, Kursk, Tambov, Voro- 
nezh were all big millet-producing dis- 
tricts. But the more it was grown, the 
lower was the yield. By 1938, it had 
become a big problem to raise the yield 
in the arid districts of the southeast. 
Lysenko began to work on the problem 
with Kolesnik of the All-Union Institute 
of Selection and Genetics in Odessa. 
Research, combining theory in the 
laboratory and practice in the field, re- 
vealed puzzling contradictions that had 
to be understood and resolved. The pro- 
posals of science were combined with 
the progressive organization of collec- 
tive farm work. 

Episodes of the campaign, triumphs 
and set-backs, achievements of indi- 
vidual men and women, are related 
with a feeling for human values that 
make the statistics come to life. But 
the statistics themselves are exciting: 
representatives of the Academy went 
to the collective farms; there were 300 
regional and district conferences and 
rallies during a certain period, attended 
by 18,000 agronomists and brigade and 
team leaders; 20,000 agronomists and 
team leaders took special courses of 
ins‘ruction; hundreds of articles were 
written for district newspapers; posters 
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and pamphlets on the new techniques 
were distributed through the districts 
—265,000 of them. Potentialities of peo- 
ple and of soil were realized, and when 
Nature produced new pests, it was a 
challenge that was met. 

The harvests of 1939 and 1940 meant 
millet for kasha in the army. The story 
is carried on through the war, and the 
post-war experience loses nothing in 
interest. The “Lysenko controversy” of 
course comes in for exposition and com- 
ment in relation to the story of millet: 
‘whether it is possible by bringing the 
influence of the conditions of life to 
bear on a plant, i.e. by training, to fix 
the characters needed so that they can 
be transmitted by heredity.” 

The problem of crops and fertilizers 
in remote and backward regions is 
part of the simple and gay story of 
Abkhazian collective farmers in Spring- 
time In Saken. Saken is an almost in- 
accessible mountain village in a dis- 
trict that elsewhere has made strides 
since the Revolution. The road to it— 
as a traveller describes it—is like one 
out of a fairy tale: “first you go along 
an exceedingly narrow footpath to the 
left of which is a precipice and to the 
right a sheer cliff. Then you pass across 
a razor’s edge and that razor’s a mile 
long—that’s Wolf’s Jaw. Then you be- 
come a ropewalker—thats Bear’s Fang. 
After you’ve counted the teeth of a 
dozen or so wild beasts, you find your- 
self in Devil’s Hole—a bowl half a mile 
deep that only lacks a furnace and 
sinners to make it a real hell. When 
you’ve passed Hare’s Burrow and Squir- 
rel’s Lip, you tumble out, if God wills 
it, into Wild Ox Meadow... .” 

In short, the only way open to Saken 
is guarded by nine passes and eight 
mountain rivers. But once, before the 
Revolution, an official with tuberculosis 
came there for the air and the goat’s 
milk, became interested in a grey cliff 
that contained natural phosphorite, and 
before he died wrote out an account of 
his discovery; the paper was used up 
by degrees for cigarettes, except for the 
first page that was pasted over a crack 
in the wall in a cottage where a little 
boy was growing up, who learned by 
heart what was written on the page. 

Kesso, the boy, became a soldier in 
the war, fought nearly to Berlin, and 
finally comes back to his village, his 
sweetheart, his rival in love and in 
leadership—and remembers the cliff 
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when the prospects for fulfilling crop 





quotas look pretty dim. 

Eventually Kesso has to go over the 
nine passes and cross the eight rivers 
to get support for his plan, to utilize 
the phosphorite for the crops, from 
Party headquarters in the town. And 
meanwhile a gay good-for-nothing re- 
turned veteran tries to abduct his sweet- 
heart in the good old traditional way of 
the region. But the women are not 
what they used to be and the whole 
affair ends in comedy. 

It is shocking, when you come to 
think of it, that these mountaineers 
should be concerned with crops and 
quotas, and should get excited over a 
little dynamo that brings them a little 
feeble electric light, and should trust 
officials in the nearest town to under- 
stand and help them, and should make 
love and believe in the future. Shock- 
ing, because of course it can’t be so! 

The White Birch—a symbol of hope 
and survival—is a story of the war, 
beginning in the early days of retreat 
eastward, when (as with the hero 
Andrei) many soldiers had to march 
through their own villages, leaving 
them at the mercy of the enemy. What 
happens in Andrei’s village and its col- 
lective farm is one part of the plot, and 
the fortunes of the regiment to which 
he belongs is the other main line of 
interest. The narrative is vigorous, rich 
in a variety of episodes, and in charac- 
ters whose acts and motives, though 
not probed very deeply, are convincing 
enough. The women are noteworthy. 
The Germans are not the only villains; 
the degeneration of Loznevoi—whose 
crooked smile suggests his crooked 
nature—is an interesting study. 

A much more complex novel is Fe- 
din’s Early Joys, the first volume of a 
longer work. The setting is Saratov on 
the Volga, the time 1910. The theater 
even in those days was an important 
part of provincial life, and two of the 
most interesting characters are the lead- 
ing actor and a playwright from Mos- 
cow. The theater is putting on Gorky’s 
Lower Depths, and the actor, a follower 
of Stanislavsky, visits with his friend 
the playwright, a cheap lodging-house 
in search of local color and local rags 
for costumes. They thus get mixed up 
with a stevedore, who could be a Gorky 
character, and his family, especially a 
cleverly drawn little girl. The land- 
lord who owns the doss-house has a 
daughter, Lisa, who loves a young 
Technical School student, Kirill, whose 
widowed mother is a_ school-teacher. 
Kirill has already gone into secret revo- 
lutionary work (printing manifestoes) 
directed by a returned exile, the work- 
ingman Ragozin. 

When the love affair is wrecked by 
Kirill’s arrest, Lisa’s father, a good old- 
fashioned despot, makes her marry the 
spoiled heir of a merchant family. The 
arrest sets going an investigation that 
draws into the net of suspicion the 
playwright and the stevedore and many 
others, on that guilt-by-association prin- 
ciple that is becoming part of our own 
democratic way of life. There is comedy 
and tragedy in what happens to the 
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suspects; especially moving is the suf- 
fering of Ragozin’s wife who dies in 
prison, giving birth to her child; tor- 
mented to the last by the official who 
tries to make her tell where her hus- 
band is hiding. 

Carnivals, picnics, bazaars, night 
clubs, the life along the docks, the en- 
tertainments of the well-to-do, the in- 
trigues of the officials, the marriage 
festivals of the merchant class—all cre- 
ate a lively scene of provincial life. 
And it is interesting to find oneself 
once more in the company of pre-revo- 


lutionary intellectuals, discussing art 
and acting and literature, arguing (as 
Lisa feels, listening to them) about 
something unsubstantial, yet very es- 
sential. Towards the end of the book 
comes the death of Tolstoy, and this 
shocks the playwright out of his poses 
into deep reflection. “Who will come 
to take his place? That’s an enigma. But 
his weapons will no longer serve. . 
He has left us a rule as plain as a word. 
Here is the earth. Here is man on earth. 
And here is a task: a life good for 
man must be built up on earth.” 


A Lesson in Intervention 


by ISRAEL EPSTEIN 


THE SIBERIAN INTERVENTION, by 
John Albert White, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1950. 418 pp. plus bibli- 
ography and index. Price $6.00. 


ETELLING the instructive story 

of the inter-allied intervention in 
Siberia after World War I, a period 
which all Americans could re-study 
with profit at the present time, Mr. 
White makes the valuable observation 
that each intervening power then took 
the opportunity to extend to Russia the 
application of its traditional policy to- 
ward China. Thus, one of the main 
invaders, Japan, used her own forces 
directly to terrorize the people and seek 
territorial annexation. The other, the 
United States, made things easy for 
chosen Russian reactionaries in the 
hope of securing an “open door” for 
trade and Wall Street investments. 

Although Mr. White’s analytical pas- 
sages dwell on the contrast between 
Japanese and U.S. troop behavior and 
the very real U.S.-Japanese rivalry to 
whitewash the real political nature of 
American intervention, his narrative 
leads to a rather different conclusion. 
It shows clearly how. both Japan’s 
backing of the unspeakable White- 
guard Semenov (who could only be 
expected to behave like a bloodthirsty 
beast and did), and U.S.-British-French 
support of the “respectable” Kolchak 
and Horvath (who were rather more 
“sentlemanly” but behaved like blood- 
thirsty beasts nonetheless), constituted 
a robbers’ war against Siberia’s in- 
habitants who defeated both interven- 
tions and their respective quislings in 
a patriotic rising of unparalleled self- 
sacrifice and tenacity. 

The then sparsely settled Russian 
folk of Siberia, indeed, emerge as the 
towering heroes of the story. Just as 
the interventionists carried their Chi- 
nese and colonial policies into Soviet 
territory at that time, so the Siberian 
resistance—graduating from guerrilia 
to mobile and regular armies—was a 
prototype for the growth of the Chinese 
people’s armies in the 1930’s, the Sino- 
Japanese war and the post-war period; 
as well as of the Viet Nam and other 
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colonial liberation movements after 
World War II. Eastern Siberia in 1918- 
1924 was partly a Japanese colony, 
partly an inter-allied semi-colony. Her 
native reactionaries, like Chiang Kai- 
shek or Bao Dai today, were allied to, 
and supplied by, the invaders. Led by 
her Communists, who mastered and ap- 
plied the tactics of a broad national 
united front of many classes (e.g. the 
Far Eastern Republic), Siberia’s people 
proved that colonial aggression could 
be overcome and showed the way. 

One of the merits of Mr. White’s 
book, despite the fact that he en- 
nobles the U.S. part in the proceedings, 
as all scholars too timid to risk jobs for 
truth so often do today, is that it gives 
an otherwise adequate account of the 
devious ways, ulterior motives and in- 
ternal conflicts of imperialism—as well 
as its cynical slaughter and perversion 
of other peoples for its own ends. 


The finally disillusioned Czechs, for ex- 
ample, were thrown into battle against 
the Russians by a mixture of deceit 
(decking out the monarchist Kolchak 
in liberal robes) and enticement (the 
promise that the powers would recog- 
nize Czechoslovakian independence if 
the Czechs restored reaction in Siberia). 
This slimy scheme, incidentally, was 
authored by Winston Churchill. 

The Chinese government of the day 
was also manipulated by threats and 
promises. It was forced first to “loan” 
Manchuria as a rallying point from 
which Whiteguards could return with 
fire and sword to Russian lands from 
which they had been expelled, then to 
itself take part in the intervention, then 
to abandon mutually advantageous ne- 
gotiations into which it sought to enter 
with the Soviet forces. The part played 
by this intrigue in laying Manchuria 
herself open to Japanese invasion a 
decade later can be appreciated by any 
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student of this book. So can the great 
service to world peace performed by 
the USSR in 1945 and the Sino-Soviet 
treaty of 1950 in uprooting the seeds 
of war so long and assiduously sown 
in Manchurian soil. 

On the American side, Mr. White’s 
book serves to remind us of the un- 
varyingly imperialist aims of Big Busi- 
ness, which are documented in rela- 
tion to Siberian and Manchurian rail- 
roads, and the distaste for imperialism 
always shown by the American people 
when they are informed. It recalls that 
the Congressman who played the part 
of a contemporary Marcantonio in ex- 
posing and denouncing the dark in- 
trigues of the intervention was Fiorello 
LaGuardia. What it fails to say is that 
such exposures always involve tearing 
the veil off official pronouncements 
sprinkled with “democratic” sugar. 
Thus President Wilson insisted that the 
Siberian expedition was to help Rus- 
sians to democracy, just as President 
Truman has always said he wanted to 
help “democracy” in China, Viet Nam 
or Greece. Historians can afford to hint 
at such things, in comparative safety, 
thirty years after the event. Citizens, 
to be effective, must draw the lesson 
of facts immediately and run the cur- 
rent risks, if they are to save their 
country’s honor. 

Explaining why all the interventions 
in Russia failed, Mr. White tells us that 
all the “anti-Bolshevik governments” 
then kindly devised for the Russian 
people by “aiding” foreign nations “had 
in common a dependence on external 
support. The fact that a large number 
of governments were thus bidding for 
foreign support made them in time so 
completely creatures of.foreign or re- 
actionary interests that they lost even 
the semblance of the popular appeal 
which some of them had had originally. 
... A growing estrangement between 
the government and the people resulted 
in the isolation of the former. ... 
Eventually things reached the point 
where patriotic and well-intentioned 
people felt that the interests of their 
country could best be served by opposi- 
tion.” 

Both the puppets and their foreign 
backers were consequently thrown out. 
The misguided “liberals” and “social- 
ists” who so willingly lent themselves 
to adding the “semblance of popular 
appeal” (which never really appealed 
to anyone) were finally discarded and, 
as in the case of some of Kolchaks “so- 
cialist” ministers, ruthlessly massacred 
for their pains by the reactionaries they 
cloaked. The “crusade against Bolshe- 
vism” proved finally to be a crusade 
against a whole nation—and went down 
to defeat in blood and eternal shame. 

Measured against the history of the 
Siberian intervention, even as told by 
an apologist, the Truman doctrineers, 
Marshall planners, Atlantic pacters, 
Chiangs, Bao Dais, De Gasperis, Bevins 
and Leon Blums can all be seen in per- 
spective—both with regard to their his- 
toric meaning and their inevitable end. 

Read this book carefully and criti- 
cally, and see for yourself. 
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DECISION IN GERMANY, by Lucius 
D. Clay. Doubleday and Co., New 
York, 1950. 522 pp. $4.50. 


HIS is the record of U.S. Military 
Government in Germany from the 
early postwar days until late in 1949, 
when a separate West German Govern- 
ment was established, by the man who 
administered it first as deputy and 
then as American Military Governor. 
The book, soggy with administrative 
detail and complaisant self-righteous- 
ness, offers no rewards at all to the 
patient reader who succeeds in plowing 
through its excruciatingly dull pages. 
But it is worth the effort perhaps, if 
only to get an idea of how far the offi- 
cial words about U.S. policies and their 
results in Germany depart from the 
realities. The words are here, the reali- 
ties are in Germany, and are finding 
their way even to the pages of the New 
York Times where they daily contradict 
the claims of General Clay. 

General Clay takes credit for having 
first proposed the merger of the United 
States and British zones, which for- 
mer Secretary of State Byrnes an- 
nounced as U.S. policy in his Stuttgart 
speech September 6, 1946, and which 
was to lead to the complete reversal 
of the Potsdam agreement by the split- 
ting of Germany. 

From General Clay’s account, you 
get a picture of the efficient Americans 
moving in and making order out of 
chaos, bringing food and sports and 
American culture, introducing “sound 
democratic principles,” getting rid of 
the Nazis, putting an adequate decar- 
telization law into practice, eliminating 
Germany’s war-making potential, and 
in general remaking Germany into an 
acceptable member of the family of 
nations (and the North Atlantic Pact). 
All, of course, against the opposition of 
the Russians, who were to blame for 
all the difficulties. There is no sugges- 
tion that it was, in fact, the U.S. split- 
ting policy which caused the difficulties; 
the introduction of a separate currency 
in Berlin which caused the Berlin 
crisis and heightened the war danger, 
and General Clay’s own intransigeance 
which prevented its settlement for so 
Many months. 

General Clay boasts of the example 
he gave to the Germans of American 
moderation and justice in his reduction 
of the sentence of the monster Ilse 
Koch, basing his action on some tech- 
nical weakness in the written reports 
before him when he reviewed the case, 
rather than the actual evidence of the 
tortured human beings whose skin pro- 
vided her with lampshades. 

P General Clay insists that U.S. policy 
definitely excluded and _ excludes 
Major Nazi leaders from positions of 
Influence in German life.” To the 
charse the leading Nazis are back in 
Control of the Ruhr industries, he 
Makes the remarkable reply: “Actu- 
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Words Versus Realities 


ally we had made no move to select the 
trustees other than to receive nomina- 
tions from the Germans.” (Italics ours) 

He brushes off the charges made by 
his decartelization group that in fact 
nothing was being done to break up the 
cartels. They were “extremists” — ap- 
parently because they wanted to make 
decartelization effective. James Stew- 
art Martin resigned from a high post 
in Military Government in protest 
against the breakdown of decarteliza- 
tion. A Department of the Army inves- 
tigating group reported that not one 
step had been taken to break up the 
cartels. And on April 24, Mr. Martin 
testified before a House Committee 
that the German industrialists who 


SOVIET VS. AMERICAN 


(Continued from page 22) 


for such an outlook and at the same 
time maintains constant upward develop- 
ment of the home economy. 

Yes, we also lean to one side as a re- 
sult of appraisal of the Soviet Union’s 
domestic scene. We envy the fact that 
there is no unemployment, and rush to 
learn how it is done. We rejoice that in 
such a short time, they have liquidated 
illiteracy in their expansive country, and 
again we ask to be shown how it was 
done. We like to see, for instance, that 
the post-war Five-Year Plan calls for in- 
creasing living space by the tremendous 
amount of 84 million square meters, in- 
cluding tens of thousands of individually 
built homes. We are joyful when the 
news comes that this goal is almost 
reached. We think it is significant that in 
the last thirty years, over 27,000 rural 
power stations have been erected in the 
Soviet Union. In undeveloped China, we 
are markedly impressed when we learn 
that in once backward Turkmenia heavy 
industry has increased 111 times between 
1913 and 1941; that in the Uzbek Re- 
public, industrial output jumped 75 times 
in 27 years; that in the Kirghiz Republic 
it has risen 153 fold in that same period. 

There is no question that without the 
fullest application of science, these ac- 
complishments could never be realized. 
We quickly learn that the whole concep- 
tion of science is different from that 
which is practiced in capitalistic coun- 
tries. In the Soviet Union, it is freed for 
practical use and expedited to the maxi- 
mum degree. Instead of allowing nature 
to run her own, unchartered course, 
Soviet scientists harness it to work for 
mankind. The progressive and construc- 
tive use of atomic energy is the most 
vivid illustration of this method. Atomic 
energy is being used to move mountains, 
to change the course of rivers, to make 
arid deserts fertile. It is not kept beneath 


supplied Hitler’s war machine had been 
returned to power, and that meetings 
have recently been held with repre- 
sentatives of U.S. steel corporations 
designed to fully revive the German 
steel combine under American control. 
The unfolding of events is correct- 
ing the spurious histories being written 
by the brass hats. In General Clay’s 
“democratic” Germany, jackbooted 
Nazis are marching again. Machine 
guns are being set up in Western Ber- 
lin in the hope of creating a provoca- 
tion against a peaceful demonstration 
of German youth. Chancellor Adenaur 
leads his followers in singing “Deutsch- 
land Uber Alles.” And the western 
Foreign Ministers are meeting to fig- 
ure out the strategy of preparing 
Western Germany for war against the 

USSR. 
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FOREIGN POLICIES 


a cellophane cloak and made a pawn in 
some nefarious international game. It is 
used for the benefit of the people. 

Education and culture are treated with 
the same respect. This accounts for the 
fact that the Soviet Union today has over 
220,000 schools with 34 million pupils 
and 837 higher educational institutions 
with over one million students. In ten 
pre-war years alone, these institutions 
turned out over one million engineers, 
agronomists, doctors and other experts. 

Thus, our comparison is complete. The 
imperialist band led by the United States 
financial groups is a hindering clod in 
the way of man’s progress, both at home 
and abroad. The Soviet Union lends a 
helping hand to struggling young nations 
both within her borders and without, 
until they can navigate their own way. 
Therefore, the conclusion remains. The 
Chinese People’s Republic leans to one 
side. We appreciate the principle of 
working with friends. We especially ad- 
mire friends who have such a construc- 
tive way of living and know tolerance 
in their treatment of other people. We 
think that all such friends should corre- 
late their efforts to construct a new so- 
ciety, to defend world peace so that so- 
ciety can prosper. Consequently, China 
will continue to follow the policy of lean- 
ing to one side, to work with all those 
who carnestly strive for honest coopera- 
tion. And in this period of history, China 
is pointing the way for the whole Far 
East. 


Reprinted from Peoble’s China, Peking, 
January 16, 1950. 
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On Cooperatives 


Question: Some time ago our repre- 
sentative in Congress gave a talk before 
a farm group and said among other 
things, “I want to remind you that there 
are no cooperatives in Russia.” In an- 
swer to my letter criticizing his state- 
ments, he sent me the enclosed pam- 
phlet on “Consumer Cooperatives.” 
Will you please comment on this sub- 
ject. 

M.C.J., Bellingham, Washington. 


Answer: The material sent by your 
Congressman does not deny the exist- 
ence of consumer cooperatives in the 
USSR. The author apparently just 
doesn’t like the fact that cooperatives, 
like other social and economic organi- 
zations in the USSR, are actually co- 
operating with each other in the fur- 
therance of the over-all economic plan 
of the Soviet people. Members of the 
cooperatives and the cooperative or- 
ganizations are fully behind the Soviet 
way of life and under all circumstances 
do their best to further it in war and 
peace. 

This fact may not appeal to your 
Congressman, but it certainly does not 
disprove the existence of consumer 
cooperatives. 

On 27th International Cooperative 
Day, on September 11, 1949, which was 
celebrated by 30 member countries of 
the International Cooperative Alliance, 
the President of the Board of the Soviet 
Consumers’ Cooperatives reported: 


1. The Soviet Consumer Coopera- 
tive is the largest organization in 
the International Cooperative Al- 
liance. 


The Soviet cooperatives have 32 
million share-holders organized in 
28,000 consumer associations. 


. Cooperatives in the Soviet Un- 
ion handled last year 25 per cent 
of the country’s retail trade. 

. In 1949, the Soviet cooperatives 
conducted 193,000 retail shops 
and stalls, and ran 24,000 restau- 
rants. 


In the International Cooperative Al- 
liance, the Soviet Consumer Coopera- 
tives stand for unity of the coopera- 
tive movement. They are against na- 
tional and international splitting of the 
cooperative movement; for elimination 
of all discrimination in the cooperative 
movement due to race, nationality, reli- 
gious belief or political affiliation. The 
Soviet cooperatives stand for active 
participation in the defense of peace, 
for democratic cooperation among na- 
tions and against fascism. 

Continuing their active part in the 
International Cooperative Alliance, the 
Soviet cooperative delegation partici- 
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pated in the session of the Executive 
Committee of the Alliance which took 
place in March of this year in Basle, 
Switzerland. 


A Phony Appeal 


Question: We have received a num- 
ber of requests to comment on a re- 
cent agvertisement in the New York 
Times captioned “An Appeal to Hu- 
manity,” published on behalf of the 
Iron Curtain Refugee Campaign spon- 
sored by the International Rescue Com- 
mittee. The “appeal” alleges the eccist- 
ence of concentration camps in the 
USSR and demands an investigation. 


Answer: The formation of this com- 
mittee and its well-financed public ap- 
peals follows close on the unsuccessful 
attempt by the British delegation, with 
the help of the Americans, to embarrass 
the Soviet Union by raising the ques- 
tion of investigating compulsory labor 
in the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council. 

It is significant that this appeal has 
discarded the charge of “slave labor” 
and emphasizes “concentration camps.” 
As is well-known, the Soviet Union 
countered the British move with a reso- 
lution which called for a full inquiry 
into compulsory labor in all countries, 
particularly in colonial countries under 
British domination. The British dele- 
gates in opposing the Soviet resolution 
gave the lie to their concern about 
compulsory labor except as an issue for 
an anti-Soviet campaign. 

Now that the attempt in the United 
Nations organization has boomeranged, 
this campaign is being organized on a 
different level. After conjuring up all 
sorts of horrors that supposedly take 
place in Soviet correctional labor 
camps, the appeal is made to the 
American public in humanitarian terms 
which cover up the true motives and 
purposes which are always the same— 
to inflame public opinion against the 
Soviet Union and to promote the cold 
war. 

The Soviet Union has not denied, 
but on the contrary openly maintains, 
that its criminal code provides that 
persons adjudged guilty of the commis- 
sion of certain anti-social and criminal 
acts may be sent to correctional labor 
camps for various periods. The crimi- 
nologists and the government of the 
Soviet Union act in the belief that the 
best way to rehabilitate a criminal is 
to awaken and develop in him the 
normal desire for useful work collec- 
tively performed. Rather than con- 
demn a convicted offender to a useless 
existence in prison, where his destruc- 
tive tendencies grow even sharper and 
where frustrations strengthen his anti- 


social attitudes, the Soviet Union seeks 
to foster the positive and social in- 
stincts and attitudes, and to overcome 
the criminal ones. Obviously such a 
corrective process requires _ strict 
discipline and is not free of hardships, 

In addition to the anti-social criminal 
offender, there are in the Soviet Union, 
as a result of the war, those guilty of 
collaboration with the Nazis against 
the Soviet Union and its people. 
Whether such war criminals can be 
rehabilitated is open to question. Many 
of them, who perhaps are enabled to 
maintain contact with their friends 
through the anti-Soviet underground of 
which our statesmen boast, are thereby 
becoming even more hardened and un- 
repentant criminals. We have a strong 
suspicion that it is these very anti- 
Soviet war criminals who are of such 
concern to the arganizers of this would- 
be humanitarian appeal. 

It is perhaps these criminals, the ap- 
prehended agents of the cold war in the 
USSR, who motivate the organizers of 
the International Rescue Committee. 
As can be seen from the appeal itself, 
the charges rely on the testimony of 
so-called “escapees”—that is convicted 
anti-Soviet individuals now in this coun- 
try. The appeal further raises the fan- 
tastic demand that these “escapees,” 
under the protection of Americans, go 
to the Soviet Union to investigate the 
“concentration camps.” When the So- 
viet Union, as mentioned above, pro- 
posed in the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council that all compulsory 
labor everywhere be investigated, our 
statesmen turned it down. Yet this ap- 
peal, which now bears the signatures 
of some American officials, demands 
that only the Soviet Union be investi- 
gated—by such impartial investigators 
as her own escaped convicts! 

Quite apart from the fact that it 
doesn’t take much thought to realize 
that no sovereign state would permit 
such an insulting investigation, this is 
what is proposed with such mock sol- 
emnity under the guise of a humani- 
tarian appeal. Of course, the organizers 
of the appeal know this full well, but 
they are equally sure that the people 
can be fooled into supporting this spuri- 
ous cause provided enough respectabil- 
ity is used as a cover-up. It is only the 
current anti-Soviet hysteria and the 
cold war atmosphere that made it pos- 
sible to involve many respectable (and 
unsuspecting) Americans in this farci- 
cal anti-Soviet campaign. 

The organizers have perpetrated a 
colossal hoax on many an individual 
and a large section of our public opin- 
ion. We are confident, however, that 
as soon as the heavy fog of the current 
hysteria is lifted, this anti-Soviet cam- 
paign will be seen in its true light. 
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THE VICTORS AND THE VAN- 
QUISHED, Produced by Mosfilm Stu- 


dios, Moscow, USSR; directed by 
Vladimir Petrov, music by Avram 
Khachaturian, played by A. Dyky, 
Y. Shumsky, M. Astangov, V. Gaida- 
rov. Released by Artkino Pictures. 


RHAPS the best way of suggest- 
ing the tremendous force and sweep 
of Vladimir Petrov’s second film on the 
battle of Stalingrad, that begins with 
plans for the counter-offensive and 
takes it through to the encirclement 
and destruction of General von Paulus’ 
huge armies, is to say that it measures 
up to its task in every way. The Victors 
and the Vanquished is more powerful, 
more unified than The First Front 
which showed the bitterness and hero- 
ism of the fighting during the months 
while Stalingrad was under siege, told 
the events leading up to the counter- 
offensive in sober, impressive semi- 
documentary form, but lacked the crea- 
tive vigor that fuses this film into a 
surpassing dramatic whole. 

The film of contemporary history that 
brings great events of the present to 
the screen with the authority and 
grandeur of past events seen and ap- 
praised in historical perspective is pe- 
culiarly a Soviet form. It will be inter- 
esting to see whether self-styled film- 
experts, who grant nothing to Soviet 
film-makers since the twenties, will rec- 
ognize that this form reaches a new 
high in The Victors and the Vanquished, 
or that the Petrov film is as completely 
valid, artistically as well as historically, 
for these days of global struggle as 
Eisenstein’s Ten Days that Shook the 
World or others of that cycle, for the 
period when the revolutionary working 
class first took over. 

Again, to a splendid score by Khacha- 
turian, the action moves from the 
Kremlin, where Stalin and his aides 
follow developments in the fight, plan 
the strategy for the world’s greatest 
battle, to General von Paulus’ head- 
quarters, to the battlefields and back 
again. Veterans here who have taken 
part in large-scale actions have been 
deeply impressed by the solid reality 
of the vast battle scenes in which whole 
divisions are deployed. But this is his- 
tory and drama, not a military treatise; 
Petrov studied the great battle docu- 
mentaries which Soviet cameramen 
risked their lives’ to make under fire, 
but used no clips. With the aid of the 
chiets-of-staff of the Soviet armies and 
tens of thousands of veteran soldiers, 
he re-enacted the Stalingrad story as a 


chapter in the story of the Soviet 
people. 
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MEMORIAL T0 STALINGRAD 


A review by AMY SCHECHTER 





In this struggle for the future of hu- 
manity the human element is strongly 
present; despite its immense scale the 
film is no story of faceless men. The 
actual cast includes only Stalin and 
six generals on one side, Hitler and six 
generals on the other, a deliberate and 
in effect extremely significant balanc- 
ing of the men of two systems, and of 
victors and vanquished. But the pres- 
ence of the Soviet people is brilliantly 
sketched in. 

A Moscow crowd is gathered listen- 
ing to war news in a city square: the 
camera focuses on the tired, strained 
face of a young woman, and the strain 
is followed by pure joy as the loud- 
speaker tells of the Stalingrad counter- 
offensive. On the battlefield the camera 
catches the face of a boy going into the 
fighting, the wounded and the dying, 
a soldier cheering victory. And in the 
midst of recording the waves of fighting 
the camera switches briefly to a village 
street, a group of cottages, again to a 
country road, an unsentimental and 
moving reminder that the struggle is 
geared to life, not death; that life is 
sweet, the day-to-day world a good 
place, and peace worth fighting for. 

Soviet generals are not presented as 
brass but men—less of supermen than 
the usual Hollywood second lieutenant. 
Especially, N. Simonov does a remark- 
able characterization of General Chui- 
kov, who commanded the 62nd Army 
through the weeks of the Stalingrad 
siege when the front shrank from the 
narrow strip along the Volga to four 
isolated bridgeheads, and fighting was 
from floor to floor in the city’s houses. 


ROSES FOR 


TRUCK speeds along the highway 

through rolling Kuban = steppe- 
lands. As it passes, the gasoline reek 
is overpowered by a heady gust of fra- 
grance from its heaped-up cargo of 
roses. It is rushing a load of the famous 
Kazanlik roses from the plantations of 
the Elite State Farm to its own factory, 
which is the center of the essential oil 
industry for the North Caucasus. . 

Here tons of rose petals are distilled 
yearly into attar of roses, the priceless 
essential oil that for centuries has been 
used in the manufacture of the finest 
perfumes and cosmetics. 

Top-speed in transporting the flowers 
is necessary if the roses are to reach 
the stills in full fragrance. Picking must 
be started when the dew is on the 
petals, very early in the half-light of the 
cool time that comes before dawn so 






































V. Merkuriev, as General Voronov, 
and V. Livanov, as General Rokos- 


sovsky, announce the victory in 
"The Victors and the Vanquished" 


In a memorable scene at the opening 
of the counter-offensive, Chuikov re- 
ports to General Rokossovsky in charge 
of operations. They shake hands; Chui- 
kov, looking at Rokossovsky, says, “We 
did what we could.” And in his few 
words and the immense sorrow that 
comes into his face are reflected all 
the bitterness of those costly weeks of 
defensive struggle and grief for the tens 
of thousands of his men who fell. 

Contempt and hatred for Nazism is 
implicit in the film; but this massive 
memorial to the Stalingrad armies has 
no place in it for flip handling of the 
conquered. The mounting German dis- 
aster is portrayed in its full agony but 
with profound understanding; especially 
the personal tragedy of von Paulus, 
brilliantly acted by V. Gaidarov. It is 
worth reflecting, as commentary on the 
two systems opposed at Stalingrad, how 
utterly impossible it would have been 
for the Germans to have portrayed the 
defeated enemy in the same terms. 


INDUSTRY 


no part of the precious volatile oil will 
be lost. 

When the trucks draw up at the Elite 
plant workers come out on the run and 
seize the baskets of roses, and soon the 
scented mass is pouring into the big 
stills. Hours pass and a thick green 
fluid begins to flow and is siphoned off 
into clean white vessels. 

There were always rose bushes along 
with the geraniums and poppies around 
whitewashed Kuban Cossack cottages; 
but commercial rose-growing is a re- 
cent development in these parts. Ab- 
khazia on the Black Sea also has its 
great valleys of roses, and so has the 
Crimea and other areas. 

The chief commercial rose, the 
Kazanlik, which is the raw material 
used at the Elite Factory, is named 
for Kazanlik in Bulgaria, for centuries 
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THE VICTORS AND 
THE VANQUISHED 


The 1950 Stalin Prize sequel to 
"The First Front’ by the same 
director and with music by 
Khatchaturian. 


IVAN PAVLOV 


A film biography of the great 
Russian scientist, directed by 
Gregory Roshal. 


YOUNG GUARD 


Based on the famous novel by 
Alexander Fadeyev. Directed by 
Sergei Gerasimov. Music by 
Shostakovich. 


THE FIRST FRONT 


(THE STORY OF STALINGRAD) 


Brilliant new feature film on the 
great battle for Stalingrad. Win- 
ner of the Grand Prize at the 
Czechoslovak Film Festival. Di- 
rected by Vladimir Petrov. Music 
by Khatchaturian. 


THE TRAIN GOES 
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Romance: and adventure on the 
road from Moscow to Vladivo- 
stok. In Magicolor. 


SYMPHONY OF LIFE 


A tale of the new Siberian land, 
beautifully photographed in So- 
viet Chrome Color and enriched 
with Russian music. Directed by 
Ivan Piriev, director of "They 
Met in Moscow." In Magicolor. 


Artkino Pictures, Inc. 
723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
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the chief world center of attar of rose 
production. Ancient center of the in- 
dustry was Iran, then the industry was 
introduced into Turkey, Egypt, India, 
Bulgaria, France and Germany. In 
tsarist Russia scientists attempted to 
acclimatize the Kazanlik rose, and as 
early as 1870 experiments were made 
along these lines in Kuban territory. 
But merchants preferred to import es- 
sential oils, as they imported the major- 
ity of manufactured products, and lit- 
tle support was given to experimental 
work. 

Today the Kazanlik rose occupies 
vast areas in the Kuban. In develop- 
ing varieties best adapted to the 


Kuban, outstanding work was carried. 


through by the scientist-selectionists of 
the VQznessensk Zonal Experimental 
Station. Soviet scientists have also de- 
veloped new methods of distilling the 
rose petals that greatly increase the 
yield. 

The Elite Factory now obtains a 
yield of over 700 grams of oil from a ton 
of rose petals, as against a usual high 
of 360 to 400 grams. Last year the Elite 
processed 200 tons of petals; and be- 
ginning with the second year after the 
war was ended (this area underwent 
violent devastation at German hands) 
the factory has overfulfilled its produc- 
tion program. 

The state farm also grows other 
plants from which essential oils are 
distilled — lavender, coriander, basil 
and others. 

Roses also come into the Soviet Plan 
for transforming nature: the area of 


The “Forgotten 


THE GIANT WIDENS HIS WORLD, 
The Middle Ages and the Renais- 
cance, by M. Ilin and E. Segal. Inter- 
national Publishers, New York, 223 
op., $2.50. 


IN’S popularizations may well be- 

come classics. They include books 
on how man developed language and 
communication, how he learned to 
measure time, how he mastered the 
secrets of the light waves and put them 
to use, how he conquered mountains 
and clouds and regulated climate and 
how, in the Soviet Union, he overcame 
famine and hard times while in the 
rest of the world depressions continued 
and were still regarded as beyond man’s 
power to cope with. 

Ilin’s remarkable gift for bringing 
knowledge within the grasp of the av- 
erage, and even the child reader, is 
retained in a new series of books. In 
these volumes, the third of which has 
just been translated in this country, 
he presents, in collaboration with E. 
Segal, an excellently popularized his- 
tory of mankind. In the first volume, 
Man Becomes A Giant they simplified 
geological and anthropological knowl- 
edge, reconstructing man’s prehistory, 
his development from the animal state 
to the tool-using state that gave him 


Gathering rose petals in Abkhazia 
for the essential oils used in the 
manufacture of Soviet perfumes 


shelter belts in this territory is to be 
extended; and on the River Nevelka 
three dams are being built which will 
make it possible to irrigate great new 
areas devoted to essential oils culture. 
Already the extension of plantations 
of roses, lavender, basil and coriander 
projected by the post-war Five-Year 
Plan is being fulfilled before the time 


set. A.S. 


Man” in History 


the powers of a giant. In the second 
volume, Giant At The Crossroads, they 
carried on man’s story through the 
rise of the ancient empires to the dis- 
integration of the Roman empire. 

In The Giant Widens His World they 
bring man’s story through the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance to the point 
where the modern world appears on 
an immensely expanded horizon. 

As might be expected of Soviet his- 
torians, these volumes give ample rec- 
ognition to that “forgotten man” of 
the historians, the man of the masses. 
They make clear how decisive was his 
part in determining the course of his- 
tory. And, instead of battles and the 
figures in dynastic successions, we get 
here a comprehensive and integrated 
report of man’s cultural achievements 
and his dogged and resolute advance 
toward ever higher and juster forms 
of social organization. , 
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ROW MOSCOW SOLVED ITS WATER SHORTAGE 


(Continued from page 20) 


concrete docks along its 80-mile length, 
each of exceptional size: 950 feet long 
and 98.4 feet wide. There are 14 dams, 
8 power stations, 5 pumping stations to 
lift the water over the divide with part 
of the power generated by the dams, and 
a waterworks to purify it for human and 
industrial use. 

The statistics concerning the construc- 
tion equipment are fabulous: 160 loco- 
motives and 2,100 cars; 275 tractors and 
3,000 trucks; 170 steam shovels and 190 
dredges to deepen lakes, streams and 
marshes along the route. 

The key to the whole project was the 
“Moscow Sea,” a reservoir caused by 
backing up the waters of the Volga. 
Then, further down the Volga (north- 
ward, in this area) another power dam 
was built at Uglich. Finally, in 1941, on 
the eve of the German invasion, a dam 
begun in 1935 was completed at Rybinsk, 
200 miles north of Moscow. This dam 
has backed up behind it a lake that 
reached its final size of 1,900 square miles 
in 1947. This made it by far the largest 
man-made reservoir on earth, almost four 
times bigger in area than any in this 
country. Its power production, which has 
just reached maximum capacity, is second 


in the USSR only to that of the Dnieper 
Dam. 

Two good-sized towns and 552 villages 
had to be relocated to make this reservoir. 
Waves on its surface reach eight feet in 
storms, making it unsafe for ordinary 
river vessels, so that keel-fitted ships have 
had to be built to navigate it. Lighthouses 
have been erected to mark the fairway. 
As a transport medium, it reduces the in- 
land water route from the seaport of 
Leningrad to Moscow by 690 miles. 
Last year, ocean-going vessels docked at 
Moscow for the first time. 

The water supply accumulated by these 
measures has met with ease the unex- 
pected war-caused permanent increase 
in Moscow’s population of two million 
beyond the five million figure at which 
it was planned to be held. But to bring 
the water to them and to the new apart- 
ment houses into which they are being 
moved, 200 miles of additional water- 
main have been laid in the city during 
the past five years, existing waterworks 
have been expanded and an added pump- 
ing and filtering station with 156,000,000 
gallons daily capacity is going into opera- 
tion this year, bringing the city’s water 
supply to five times the level of 1932. 
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SOVIET PLANNING 
(Continued from page 19) 


that it enables every individual in the 
community to see exactly how and why 
his work fits into the larger scheme of 
things and to feel a significance and dig- 
nity in his job that was seldom present 
before. 

Socialist planning in the Soviet Union 
definitely implies the full use of produc- 
tive capacity and its continual develop- 
ment. In putting this policy into effect it 
has created among the workers a new 
psychology. In the USSR, the workers 
know very well that in€reased produc- 
tion, far from leading to unemployment 
and economic misery, will raise the stand- 
ard of living for both themselves and 
everyone else. And this is a major reason 
for their entering with enthusiasm into 
schemes for heightening productivity. 

I have already mentioned the counter- 
plans, usually proposing higher schedules, 
that factories and other units may sug- 
gest to the State Planning Committee. In 
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the fulfillment of such counter-plans, 
Stakhanovites will lead the way in in- 
creasing the quantity and improving the 
quality of production. Individual facto- 
ries, coal mines, electric power stations 
and trade unions enter into “socialist 
competition” to do the same. 

In the USSR, the new motivation of 
striving for the social good, including 
one’s own, has been steadily taking the 
place of the old motivation of seeking to 
pile up personal monetary profits. Not 
only education and propaganda has been 
directed to bring about this change in 
fundamental incentives; planning itself, 
through establishing general economic 
security and the promise of ultimate 
abundance, has been an even more effec- 
tive factor. This sort of economy makes 
it unnecessary for a man to carry on a 
bitter struggle with himself and others 
to maintain himself and his family. In 


the Soviet Union the basic economic 
functionings and relationships harmonize 
with and support the higher social and 
ethical ideals instead of brutally con. 
tradicting and counteracting them. And 
the Five-Year Plans give Soviet citizens 
something concrete, worth-while and 
compelling to which they can devote their 
energies and loyalties. In this way cen- 
tral planning for the nation in general 
brings central planning into the activity 
of each individual, pulling together the 
various strands of his nature and putting 
a great purpose into his life. 

Over the ages intelligent men have 
ever sought to deepen and broaden the 
reach of reason in human affairs. The 
Russians have gone far in advancing this 
goal by instituting, in the form of cen- 
tral planning, integrated social-economic 
thinking on a vast nation-wide scale. 
Soviet socialist planning, through its co- 
ordination and controls, attains what 
might be called a great Community Mind 
operating on behalf of the common wel- 
fare. 


MOSCOW'S SUBWAY GROWS 


(Continued from page 13) 


tioning, this figure has risen to two mil- 
lion (it was 1,600,000 in 1948); and 
3,000,000 will be reached when the 
Great Circle is finished. 

The subways will carry more than 
one-third of the whole city traffic load, 
and while pushing construction of the 
Metro as by far the most efficient and 
comfortable mode of travel, the muni- 
cipality also must keep improving and 
adding to its other means of transporta- 
tion. 

There are some 560 trolley-busses 
operating in Moscow over 240 kilometers 
of routes; auto bus lines total 1,300 
kilometers and last year carried about 
700,000 passengers daily. In 1949, over 
a billion passengers rode trolley-cars; and 
over 320 million rode trolley busses. 


In the old days a worker went to his 
job and home again, and then maybe 
he might step around the corner to the 
nearest tavern. Today, in the socialist 
capital, the problem is not just one of 
getting people to work and back again, 
but also carrying huge numbers of peo- 
ple to the theater, ballet, concerts, lec- 
tures, and to skating rinks, skiing sta- 
tions and stadiums after work so that 
traffic needs are enormous in proportion 
to population. 

Latest subway news tells of construc- 
tion of the second section of the Great 
Circle already in full swing. Three sta- 
tions—the Komsomolskaya Ploshchad, 
the Botanical Gardens and the Novo- 
slobdskaya—as unusual in design as the 
first stations, are being built. 


Part of the Serpukhovskaya Station, one of the six newest on Moscow's subway. 


















































































































SOVIET CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 15) 


for dancing, biology, physical culture 
and drama by arrangement with a 
neighboring boy’s school. This school, 
too, maintains close neighborly rela- 
tions with a Labor Reserve School 
nearby, where girls, mostly from coun- 
try districts, are studying to be typog- 
raphers and compositors. Many a 
friendship has been struck up between 
girls from these two schools and it is 
no uncommon sight to see a school-girl 
in brown pinafore walking home arm 
in arm with an industrial trainee dressed 
in trim blue serge uniform. One should 
not overlook the extra-curricular work 
that is put into the wall-newspapers. 
These take two forms, a weekly sheet 
of poster board to which are pasted 
articles and drawings by pupils and 
usually dealing with topics of purely 
local interest, and a periodical sheet com- 
memorating special occasions such as the 
anniversary of a well-known writer or 
composer’s birth, the First of May and 
sO on. 

At an early age the schoolchildren 
grow accustomed to using their “press” 
to air their grievances and to bring to 
bear the weight of public opinion against 
some shortcoming in their mutual 
activities. If a pupil “lets the class down” 
by getting bad marks or by bad be- 
havior, he or she knows that in the first 
place the reprimand will come from his 
classmates. How many little troubles are 
settled by this force of public opinion, 
matters which never get to the ears of 
the teacher or parent! It is a foretaste 
of methods, stemming from the Soviet 
citizen’s sense of responsibility to the 
community, which he will encounter in 
later life. No less important to him than 
his own success is the success of the 
school class as a whole. 

Every Soviet school has its lending 
library. At School 309 the library con- 
tains 37,000 volumes. These require the 
attention of a full-time librarian and an 
assistant who is in charge of the read- 
ing room, a place so sunny, bright and 
quiet that many girls use it for their 
home-work. The school librarian prides 
herself on knowing every girl by name 
and perhaps nobody else in the place 
has more intimate knowledge of the 
minds of the pupils than she, for she 
is responsible not only for handing out 
books as they are asked for but for 
guiding the girls’ reading. 

Let there be no misunderstanding 
about her function. She will not try to 
force readers along narrow paths. Fun- 
damental in the Soviet view of educa- 
tion is the idea that if a child living in 
a Soviet environment is offered a choice 
between triviality and thought-provok- 
ing literature he will choose the latter. 
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In a society which knows no fashions in 
literature, where there exists no social 
stratification and where children, as 
adults, enjoy a sense of security which 
has the effect of enhancing their in- 
terest in reality, the act of reading is 
unattended by those social aches and 
vain longings that so often color a young 
mind in a capitalist society. In consulta- 
tion with the school librarian the Soviet 
child will draw up a provisional list of 
the books he wants to read, and often, 
after reading them he will write out his 
opinions so that a glance at his file in 
the library provides a fascinating picture 
of the shaping of a mind under the in- 
fluence of literature. 

“It is not enough to be able to read 
books, you’ve got to know how to un- 
derstand them,” children are told by 
the librarian, “To understand a book 
doesn’t mean simply grasping what it’s 
about or being able to repeat its contents 
to somebody else. It means understand- 
ing the character, feelings and experi- 
ences of the heroes and being able to 
appreciate their motives. It means un- 
derstanding the author’s thought, being 
able to explain to yourself why he wrote 
the book and what he wanted to convey 
to you in it. But there is still more to 
it than that. To understand a book 
thoroughly means that you must take 
up a critical attitude towards it and 
not only grasp the author’s idea but 
decide for yourself whether you agree 
with that idea, whether he has painted 
a true picture of life and of the charac- 
ters of his personages. Train yourself to 
adopt a critical and thoughtful attitude 
towards everything you read.” 

Hardly the kind of advice one would 
expect children to be given in a country 
where, we are so often told by the 
pundits, “blind obedience” is the rule! 

I shall be returning to the question of 
what Soviet children read in a later 
article in this series. Most out-of-school 
reading is done at home and an exami- 
nation of that question belongs else- 
where. 

Finally, in considering the influences 
that play on a Soviet schoolchild’s char- 
acter within the school walls, one must 
look at the Pioneer and Komsomol 
(Young Communist League) organiza- 
tions. It is through them that the child 
is made aware of the society that exists 
beyond the school and the family circle. 
“To Youth the Road of Life Lies Open” 
runs a line in a Soviet song. As Pioneer 
and Young Communist Leaguer he 
learns to take the first steps along that 
road. Both these organizations are 
closely linked with the schools but it 
needs to be stressed that the Pioneer 
Links and Brigades hold their own 


meetings, elect their officers and plan 
their activities with a minimum of di- 
rection by members of the teaching staff. 
Great emphasis is laid on the collective 
activities of the Pioneer group, but 
Pioneer customs have also direct bear- 
ing on individual behavior and the code 
of honor calls for tolerance and cheer- 
fulness, a respect for other people’s 
property and a spirit of industriousness 
and perseverance. Alertness is, perhaps, 
the key-word to describe the attitude of 
a conscientious Pioneer. 

Most of the Komsomol activities take 
place within the school itself. As an ex- 
ample one can take the Komsomol or- 
ganization of the ninth grade in this 
typical Moscow school. Its members 
work as leaders of the Pioneer brigades, 
others help to run physical training 
circles for younger girls, others take part 
in the schools amateur theatrical group, 
one member is responsible for prepar- 
ing a set of gifts to children in Czecho- 
slovakia, with whom correspondence is 
maintained, another runs the wall news- 
paper. The members of this group go to 
theaters together. Last year some of 
them went together to plant trees at the 
orphanage over which they have the 
patronage. They have made themselves 
responsible for the gardens in the school 
yard and have helped to carry out re- 
pairs on the school building. And their 
activities continue beyond the end of 
term into the holidays. How Soviet 
school children spend this period of 
their lives will be the subject of the fol- 
lowing article. 
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